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Autumn frees the thinker ; 

But in this autumn of descending death 
Where shall he hang his geometric web, 
When even stone is open to the sky ? 


Loud is evening’s leisure 

With men’s sighs, who in their barns and brains 
Should be amongst their stocks and summaries 
And shadows of their individual deaths. 


Angels of death rising 

Sully the harvest-moon with too-much death. 
They crowd atonement into too-few houts 
There is no time to say ‘ Perhaps no more.’ 


Cruel the sky’s confusion 

Over the staring upward eyes of men, 
Where, in this hour, the heart’s astronomy 
Might spy a meaning true enough for Time. 


Cruel those men uncaring, 

Rapacious for the body of the world, 

Who lose their autumn and the long last night 
And wood-smoke in the nostrils by first fires. 


L. AARONSON. 
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THE SITUATION ! 


In his speech on September 4th, Hitler uttered three distinct 
threats—that he would retaliate for what he called the ‘ indis- 
criminate ’ bombing of German towns, that he would ‘ wipe 
out ’ (‘ ausradieren ”) the towns of England if the Royal Air 
Force were to attack ‘ on a big scale,’ and that he would him- 
self set foot on English soil. 

He has carried out the first of these threats, not by indis- 
criminate, but by systematically terroristic bombing, chiefly 
of London. That many German bombs have missed their 
mark is no evidence to the contrary. Many British bombs 
will certainly have missed their mark, but this is no evidence 
that they were not aimed at military targets. The point is, 
that the German bombs have again and again been aimed at 
thickly populated residential quarters as well as at military 
targets. The purpose of all British air raids is military and 
nothing else, or military, rather, in the sense now made 
obsolete by Hitler. The purpose of the German air raids is 
military and terroristic, or military, rather, in the sense now 
made valid by Hitler, seeing that terrorism has come to be an 
integral part of war as waged by Germany. 

Although the Royal Air Force has attacked ‘on a big 
scale,’ Hitler has not carried out his second threat. The 
reason is that the German Air Force has failed to secure the 
command of the air. Without the command of the air it is 
impossible to ‘ wipe out’ the towns of a whole country, and 
Hitler’s second threat remains an idle boast. 

So does the third of his threats. Successful invasion 
requires not only the command of the air, it also requires at 

1 In the article on ‘ The Situation,’ p. 212 (September 1940), and in the footnote, 


p. 313 (October 1940), ‘a Pan-Britannia or a Pan-Germanica’ should read ‘a Pax 
Britannica or a Pax Germanica.’ 
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least the provisional command of the sea. Hitler’s failure to 
secure both is the reason why there has been no invasion of 
England and why he has not set foot on English soil (he 
announced his arrival in the plainest terms—‘ He will come,’ 
he said, in reply to those who wondered if he was coming or 
not). 

Hitler has, therefore, suffered a major defeat. Unless we 
are mistaken, the defeat is decisive in so far as it has not only 
denied him the command of the air, but has shown that he 
can never hope to secure the command of the air (and, for 
that matter, the provisional command of the sea), so that the 
attempt to invade England will have to be abandoned, if it 
has not been abandoned already (though descents upon the 
English coast may yet be attempted, perhaps under cover of 
fog and darkness). 

The terroristic bombing of London will, no doubt, 
continue while Hitler transfers his main thrust elsewhere. 
He and Mussolini have opened their south-eastern campaign, 
hoping, by the concentric pressure of their combined armies, 
navies and air forces (with Egypt as the principal objective) 
to secure a decision by, say, the spring——a decision which 
would break the blockade (and, above all, give Germany 
access to the oilfields of Iraq and Persia), deprive England of 
her command of the Mediterranean, and, in all likelihood, 
make her powerless to win the war. The defence of the whole 
Mediterranean is as necessary as the defence of London. The 
Mediterranean is one strategic whole, for without the com- 
mand of the western Mediterranean, the eastern Mediterranean 
becomes inaccessible and is therefore lost, while without the 
command of the eastern Mediterranean the command of the 
western becomes pointless. The Mediterranean is, therefore, 
the decisive battlefield. The war can be won or lost in the 
Mediterranean. 

The prerequisite of victory on the fronts of battle is the - 
maintenance of the home front. It is to break England’s 
home front that the Germans are engaged in terroristic 
bombing. Unsuccessfully, for London stands. The essential 
services—even the docks which present so vulnerable a 
target—continue to work. London has no more been 
disorganised than its citizens have been demoralised. Despite 
the terrible damage to streets and buildings, despite the 
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casualties, despite the delays on roads and railways and the 
discomfort of nights spent in shelters, London seems strangely 
normal—it feels, indeed, it is, much more normal than it 
looks. The outward aspect of London is much more war- 
scarred than the expression on the faces of Londoners. 
There is no sign of demoralisation, no perceptible weakening 
in the resolve to ‘see it through.” The men, women and 
children of London seem more rested and less care-worn in 
the mornings now than they did after the first few nights of 
German raiding; no doubt because sleep in shelters, base- 
ments, and the Underground has become more general and 
is better organised. Londoners, like men at the front in the 
last war, are getting accustomed to the drone of aeroplanes, 
the swish of descending bombs, the brilliance of the flares, 
and the roar of the explosions. The abnormal is becoming 
normal. 

Although Londoners are outwardly unperturbed, they 
feel hatred and anger as never before—they feel as the Poles 
and the Czechs feel, and all who have been clawed by the 
Beast. They are coming to realise that ‘ Jerry’ was ‘let off 
too easily last time,’ and are fortified in their resolve not to 
‘let him off’ next time. And yet the war is hardly looked 
upon as a fight, least of all as a fight that can be lost, but as a 
job, a long, hard, dangerous and disagreeable job, but one 
that must be done. Londoners do not deliberately rule out 
defeat—it does not occur to them that the war could be lost. 
They do not think in terms of victory either, at least not of 
victory as something glorious and resplendent, but in terms 
of a job that has been done, of the day when it will have been 
well and, above all, thoroughly done (much more thoroughly 
than ‘ last time ’). 

That is the spirit of London—and of England—to-day. 
There never was a city more heroic—and never one less given 
to heroics. There is a complete absence of boastfulness. 
Indeed, Londoners are quite unaware of their heroism, they 
hardly realise that their courage and endurance are deciding 
as much as was decided at Marathon. They—and all England 
with them—are just doing a job and it does not even occur to 
them that what they are doing is at all extraordinary, or that 
the job could be shirked or left undone. It is paradoxical, but 
true, that the country is in better heart than before it had 
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suffered a series of defeats and before the civilian population 
had been bombed. 

It is this prosaic attitude, this habit of taking what comes 
and making the best of it, this resolve to do what has got to 
be done as quietly and as efficiently as possible, of looking 
forward not to triumph or glory, to any Heaven on Earth 
(such as our shallow /terati declare to be the ‘ war aim ’—or 
‘peace aim ’—of this country), or to a world that will be free 
from wrong and suffering, but to a time when people will be 
able to go about their business undisturbed, when they will not 
be ‘ messed about’ or interfered with any more, when there will 
be no special restrictions, when there will be less overtime in 
the factories, when prices will stop rising, when week-ends at 
the seaside will come back again, when there will be undis- 
turbed sleep in bed at nights, when the sirens will no longer 
howl, when there will be no wrecked homes and no fear of 
bombs, when ‘ Jerry ’ and the ‘ Wops ’ will have got ‘ what is 
coming to them,’ and when Hitler and Mussolini will have 
been shot, hanged, lynched, or locked up in an asylum, and 
when children will be able to grow up in an England that will 
not, perhaps, be a paradise, but will not be drawn into the 
misery and destruction of another war like this one or like 
the last one—when the job will have been done so thoroughly 
that it will never have to be done again. 

That Londoners should demand reprisals for the unpro- 
voked and terrible wrong and injury done to them, that they 
demand retribution, is right and human. Their demand is, 
mote often than not, discussed in terms of reproach, as though 
it showed a lack of moral sense, whereas of to feel a pas- 
sionate desire shows a lack of moral sense, and a very grave 
lack. There is only one case against reprisals—they must not 
be undertaken if to do so is to diminish the number and the 
force of the blows which are needed to break the power of 
Germany. If reprisals were to prolong the war by diverting 
men and machines from operations needed to ensure rapid 
and decisive victory, then reprisals are not to be thought of. 
The attack on German stores of petrol, on refineries, on 
munition works, bridges, raiiway junctions, dockyards must, 
of course, go on. But by declaring and waging terroristic 
war, Hitler has made the civilian ‘ morale’ a military object. 
It is true that he delights in cruelty and in every kind of 
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abomination for its own sake. He and his associates are evil 
creatures—‘ there is none that doeth good, no, not one.’ But 
in waging terroristic war he is not only doing evil for its own 
sake, he is trying to kill, wound, terrify, and ruin the men, 
women, and children of England as a means of winning the 
war. If he breaks the spirit of the English he will certainly 
have won the war. It is equally true that if the spirit of the 
Germans is broken, Germany will have lost the war. If 
reprisals will help to defeat her, it would be wicked as well 
as foolish to refrain from taking them now that civilian 
‘morale’ has been made into a military objective by the 
Germans. 

The decision to abstain from reprisals for terroristic 
bombing seems to us a psychological, political, and strategic 
error. Hitler has again been allowed ‘to get away with it.’ 
He threatened this country and he has carried out his threat, 
with apparent impunity. It is true that since he resorted to 
terroristic bombing the Royal Air Force seem to have inten- 
sified their attacks on military objectives in Germany, and it 
may be that German civilians have been made to suffer more. 
in consequence. But the consequence is not linked up with 
the cause in the minds of the Germans. Hitler has resorted to 
terrorism and there is no hitting back on behalf of the men, 
women and children who are his victims. Just retribution is 
not being accorded—and it may even be that the victims are 
not being adequately defended, for it is by no means sure that 
terroristic bombing is not the way to stop terroristic bombing. 
It is essential that the Germans be taught a lesson, that they 
and their chosen leaders be made to. suffer the consequences 
of crime and outrage. It is true that they themselves are 
partly terrorised into acquiescence with all their leaders do. 
But the German system of ruling by terrorism is also an 
instrument of war ; its main purpose is the maintenance of the 
National Socialist Despotism which made itself master of 
Germany to wage wat, wat upon war. This terroristic 
system, as exercised by the Gestapo, is, therefore, a military 
objective no less than the industrial system of Germany, now 
that the Germans themselves have resorted to terroristic 
bombing. The German terroristic system must be broken, 
for to break it is to bring the defeat of Germany much nearer. 
It can be broken if the terror inspired by the Royal Air Force 
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amongst the civilian population is greater than the terror 
inspired by the Gestapo. Successful reprisals would, there- 
fore, achieve three things—they would break the civilian 
‘morale’ in Germany, they would destroy the power of the 
‘ Gestapo,’ they would hearten the people of this country and 
satisfy their sense of justice. And, beyond this, they might 
bring a// terroristic bombing to an end, especially when it 
becomes apparent that the Royal Air Force is securing an 
ascendancy in the air. Once that has been achieved there will 
be no limit to the humanitarian ideals which Hitler and 
Mussolini, and all the other gangster rulers of our time, will 
uphold as essential to the ‘ chivalry of the air.’ 

Only those who have access to the available evidence and 
are familiar with the primary demands of the strategic 
situation can form a sure judgment. It may be that the aerial 
attack on the ‘ invasion ports’ may have to take precedence 
for some time to come, but it is none the less necessary that 
the German ‘home front,’ the ‘morale’ of the German 
civilian population, be treated as a military objective (and 
therefore as a legitimate target), even if opinion may differ 
with regard to its importance as such (its importance will vary 
with the psychological situation—and rise as the German 
‘morale’ declines). The time for reprisals may, therefore, 
be not yet. But reprisals there must be, if the terroristic 
bombing continues and as soon as the strategic situation 
makes the men and the machines available. 

It will rarely, if ever, be possible to establish the precise 
condition of a national ‘ morale.’ That the ‘ morale’ of this 
country has been raised by the German bombers is a matter 
of general observation and not just of individual opinion. 
We believe that the whole nation has been ‘ keyed up.’ The 
spirit of combat, so necessary in war, is present as never before 
(this spirit is by no means incompatible with the sober 
conception that the war is essentially a job that has got to be 
done). Although evidence is scarce and uncertain, we believe 
that the opposite is true of the Germans, that they are becom- 
ing more and more indifferent to the success of German arms 
and that there is widespread apathy amongst them. But it 
does not follow that the German fighting forces are in the 
least demoralised or that there is any serious opposition to the 
war in Germany. The German forces may be expected to fight 
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with skill, courage, tenacity, and discipline whenever and 
wherever they are called upon to do so, There is no hope of 
a German collapse, whether on the home front or on the 
battle front for a long time to come. Indeed, we are con- 
vinced that there will be no collapse of any sort until the 
German armed forces have suffered signal defeat. We believe 
that Germany will not stand defeat as well as this country has 
stood it, indeed, we doubt whether she will stand a major defeat 
at all. We believe that a German defeat might be decisive 
because of its political and psychological consequences, when 
a British defeat of corresponding magnitude (in military terms 
alone) would not be decisive and might, indeed, hearten 
instead of disheartening (as Norway and Dunkirk did). All 
forms of subversion must, therefore, be used against the 
enemy with a view to making the German ‘ home front’ 
more receptive to the psychological shock of defeat in battle. 
Subversion can, by undermining and corroding the ‘ home 
front,’ deepen and widen the demoralisation caused by 
defeat ; it can even transform latent into open demoralisation, 
and so help to make a German defeat irretrievable. It has 
been said that a nation has not lost a war until it feels that it has 
lost it. The recent defeat of France illustrates this truth in a 
most impressive manner—the French certainly could, and 
would, have continued the struggle and have made a stand 
(perhaps even without abandoning Paris) if they had not felt 
that the war was lost. They were beaten because they 
believed themselves beaten. Indeed, there was amongst the 
French a widespread feeling that the war was lost before it 
had begun. But even the French had to suffer actual defeat 
in battle before their ‘home front’ collapsed—and their 
battle front with it. 

It will be necessary to keep the spirit of combat alive in 
this country and constantly to be translating it into action, 
the only sure way of keeping it alive. The spirit of combat 
and combat itself are ultimately inseparable. A dark and 
difficult period lies ahead, for, although the German offensive 
against this country has been foiled (it would be gratifying if 
the aerial engagements in which it was foiled could go down 
to history as ‘ The Battle of London’), he has retained the 
initiative, just as Napoleon retained it when he abandoned 
his plan of invasion. It seems as certain as anything can he 
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in wart that London will continue to suffer cruel outrage. 
And not only London; for if London, by the use of shelters 
and by more extensive evacuation, achieve lasting immunity 
to aerial terrorism, the German raiders will use bombs and 
machine-gun bullets wherever men, women and children are 


‘ congregated and wherever supplies, transport, and organised 


life can be thrown into disorder. While the English people 
are enduring this hard test, they will almost certainly have to 
forgo the heartening effects of victory in battle. While it has 
been found true—in this war, as in the last—that the English 
can take defeat better than any other nation, they cannot live 
on defeat indefinitely. They take defeat well because, in 
doing so, they come to realise that the job in hand is a very 
hard one, that, to finish it, a long and determined effort is 
needed. It is only through defeat that the English realise 
that they are seriously at war—or that war is a serious matter. 
But some time or other the results of their labour must become 
apparent. They will not work on and on blindly and for ever. 
Their labour must have a purpose (it never had a higher 
purpose and one more real than it has now). Willing as they 
are to make every sacrifice, and dogged and cheerful in 
defeat and in days when all seems lost, they work for results, 
results they themselves may never see, but results, nevertheless 
—tresults which their children will see. 

The most amateurish strategists have come to realise that 
England cannot pass from the general defensive to the general 
offensive for some time to come. But subsidiary offensives 
ate always possible, and even during a withdrawal the enemy 
must be always engaged, always be harried. An aggressive 
spirit is by no means incompatible with the defensive if there 
is a conviction that the defensive is but a gathering in of 
strength and energy for the final, annihilating offensive, a 
reculer pour mieux sauter. It is vain to base hopes on revolution 
in Germany or on strife between Germany and Russia. These 
things may come about and, if they do, they will help to 
accelerate and clinch Germany’s final defeat. Everything 
should, therefore, be done to promote them. But they 
remain subsidiary to the action of the armed forces. There 
is only one way of winning the war—to pass from the 
defensive to the offensive as soon and as massively as possible. 
The war on the sea, in the air, and on land must come first. 
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Revolution in Germany, the revolt of the countries she has 
occupied, strife between her and her friends and allies—these 
will not precede, they can only follow England’s victory in 
battle. They will complete the work done by the armed 
forces in breaking the power of Germany and they will, 
under England’s leadership and guidance, serve her ultimate 
ends, and those of the civilised world, in helping to keep the 
power of Germany broken. 





Tue Eprror. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF LORD HALIFAX 


Lorp Hattrax has recently published the speeches! which he 
has delivered on foreign affairs on various occasions during 
the last six years from 1934 to 1939. The collection will be 
valuable to the historian as it holds up the mirror to the 
strange workings of the mind of a Government led by a 
succession of mediocre Prime Ministers—MacDonald, Bald- 
win and Chamberlain—who failed sufficiently to apprehend 
the perils facing the country and to adopt measures capable 
of avoiding them. The publication of the speeches was no 
doubt an act of self-sacrifice on the part of Lord Halifax, as 
it may be compared to the act of a physician who, having 
consistently failed to cure his patients, decides to publish his 
mistaken diagnoses and his erroneous prescriptions, while, 
oddly enough, he still continues to practice his profession and 
to expect people to have confidence in his skill. In none of 
these 360 closely-packed pages of speeches does Lord Halifax 
rise above, or sink below, the level of doubtful competence 
in foreign affairs which characterised the Government during 
these fateful years. His very style reflects the subordinate 
r6le which he has been content to play ; it is smooth, plati- 
tudinous, unrelieved by a single vivid phrase which might 
betray originality, or vigour of intellect, foresight or per- 
spicacity. Foreign affairs remain to him a world as un- 
manageable and as unproductive as would be problems of 
theology to the average engineer. Nowhere do we find 
evidence of an ability to work out some positive policy. He. 
constantly says that we must be realists, and keep our feet on 
the ground, but his own feet are never on the ground. 
Throughout the years, right up to the middle of 1939, he lives 
in an illusory Europe of his own imagining, and in conse- 

1 Speeches on Foreign Policy, 1934-39, by Viscount Halifax, K.G. Oxford University 


Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Price tos. 6d. 
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quence he is always surprised by events, and never once is 
able to take the initiative. His attitude is usually negative 
both in regard to general lines of policy and in attempting 
to grapple with particular problems. 

What have been Lord Halifax’s general lines of policy— 
his édées directrices—which have inspired his conduct in recent 
years? ‘They can best be explained by relevant quotations 
from his speeches. In the first place, ‘there must be a 
collective plan. Without it, the world falls into chaos,’ etc. 
In the second place, ‘ the purpose must be prevention of war 
and deterrence of the aggressor,’ and in the third place, ‘ the 
potential causes of war are to be brought into the arena of 
discussion and the pressure of world opinion directed to their 
remedy.’ These ate trite maxims familiar to every member 
of the League of Nations Union. But suppose the method of 
discussion does not suffice, what then? Lord Halifax sees 
difficulties. England cannot be ‘ the universal policeman of 
the world,’ and again, ‘ nations are unwilling to fight for 
outside causes not involving honour and vital interests.’ 
League action under such circumstances would mean ‘ the 
brunt of military action would fall on few shoulders.’ These 
were the clichés current among members of the Conservative 
Party. Are we then to fall back on Alliances? No, ‘the 
establishment of armed camps ranged in opposition to one 
another would be to court disaster.’ This is a cliché of the 
Liberal Party which assumed that Germany was not mainly 
responsible for the last war, and that the outbreak of 1914 
was accidental, due to the working of the ‘ time-table,’ 
mobilisation succeeding mobilisation with mechanical pre- 
cision, to use a catch-phrase popularised by Lord Lothian. 

Lord Halifax called these alternatives—a line up of 
Powers loyal to the Covenant, on the one hand, and alliances, 
on the other—as two extremes, and he flattered himself on 
having found some compromise which he thought workable. 
He approved the idea of ‘ regional pacts’ which engaged 
nations whose vital interests would be ‘involved’ by the 
aggression of a Covenant breaker to go to war in defence of 
the Covenant; other members whose interests were not so 
directly involved would use their judgment as to whether 
they would come in or not. Britain would fight if France 
and Belgium, also Iraq and Egypt, were attacked ; for the rest 
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of the world, Britain would judge whether she could come 
to the aid of victims of aggression, though she might 
find herself through ‘the inexorable pressure of events,’ 
participating in wars where her vital interests were not 
directly involved. 

Such a statement was a compromise on paper, a formula 
without a scientific basis. It never worked, it had to be 
thrown over in two or three years, and Britain found herself 
fighting single-handed to uphold the principles of the Cove- 
nant, the independence of nations, in a war which started not 
in Belgium or France but in Poland. The outlook of Lord 
Halifax was befogged by his monk-like attitude to a wolfish 
world; if he and other Ministers had been able to think things 
through he would have realised in time that British vital 
interests in a Hitler world were not confined to Flanders, but 
were identical with those of the remaining members of the 
League; again he rejected full-blooded alliances, as that 
policy would cause the division of Europe, but he was unable 
to grasp the fact that Europe was already divided irreparably 
into two camps, from 1936 onwards, through the behaviour 
of Germany and Italy, and that it was henceforth a question 
of marshalling overwhelming power against them; he 
rejected each of the two means of obtaining effective aid and 
fell back on a compromise that was neither effective alliance 
nor effective League action. 

Lord Halifax was still sticking to his uncertain policy two 
years later, towards the end of March, 1938, when Austria 
having been annexed, anxieties arose regarding the fate of 
Czechoslovakia ; and what an opportunity he lost to emerge 
from a quagmire of loose thinking! It is sufficient to give 
his own words. On March 24th, 1938, he said in the House 
of Lords : 


It remains for His Majesty’s Government to state their attitude 
in regard to the proposal made by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
that an early conference should be held for the purpose of dis- 
cussion with certain other Powers of the practical measures which 
in their opinion the circumstances demand. . . . The~ Soviet 
Government’s proposal would appear to involve less a consultation 
with a view to settlement than a concerting of action against an 
eventuality that has not yet arisen. [This was a reference to the 
imminent threat to the integrity of Czechoslovakia.] Its object 
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would be to negotiate such mutual undertakings in advance to 
resist aggression as, for the reasons given, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are unwilling to accept. [These reasons were, British vital 
interests were only directly involved if an attack were made on 
France or Belgium.] Apart from this, His Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that the direct, and none the less inevitable, con- 
sequence of such action proposed by the Soviet Government would 
be to aggravate the tendency towards the establishment of exclusive 
groups of nations which must in the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment be inimical to the prospects of European peace. 


Later on, March 29th, 1938, in a debate on the Labour demand 
for a League stand led by Great Britain, France and Russia, 
Lord Halifax said : 


The Labour Council would like to proceed by the way of what 
I may call, for brevity’s sake, diplomacy by collective ultimatum. 
I do not believe that is a very good way, etc. 


Comment on this extraordinary attitude is really super- 
fluous. Even after the mutilation of Czechoslovakia at Munich 
which followed some months later, he still entertained the 
same illusory ideas. Speaking on October 24th, 1938, at 
Edinburgh, Lord Halifax walked further into the snare that 
was being laid for him. 


We must lose no opportunity of helping forward, so that they 
may take substantial shape, the results of the personal contacts 
established between Germany, Italy, France and ourselves at 
Munich. In doing so we shall not abandon old friends for 
new. 


He evidently believed in the possibility of co-operation 
between the four Powers as a solvent of the troubles of 
Europe. Contrast this attitude with the views of Mr. Norman 
Ebbutt, the very able Times correspondent in Berlin, who in 
1937, a year before, told a friend of mine that 


Germany’s foremost aim was to detach Britain from France 
and as a logical consequence, the detachment of Britain from any 
sympathetic or strategic leanings towards U.S.S.R. or Czecho- 
slovakia and the Little Entente. .. . If Germany fails at the 
moment to separate Britain and France she will press for a Four 
Power Pact (France, Italy, Great Britain and Germany) which 
would give her opportunities later on to force a front against 
Russia and other measures detrimental to Anglo-French relations. 
With France laid off, Germany and Italy could rule Europe. 
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It is a thousand pities that Lord Halifax and Sir Nevile 
Henderson lacked the perspicacity of The Times correspondent, 
who saw so clearly and at an early stage the trap that 
lay behind a pretended restoration of the activities of a 
respectable Four Power concert of Europe. 

So much for general policy. With regard to the German 
menace, one of the greatest needs of the years 1936-38, as the 
late Ralph Wigram said to me, was to enlighten British 
opinion as to the perils threatening this country from German 
designs. Mr. Churchill alone endeavoured to rouse the 
people in public; the information upon which he based his 
speeches could not have been unknown to the Government. 
Experienced Britons were in touch with moderate Germans 
who occupied high positions, and who acted, as Talleyrand did 
against Napoleon, from the highest patriotic motives in giving 
warnings in regard to Hitler’s aggressive plans. About the 
latter part of 1936 these plans were fairly well defined; the 
success of the Rhineland occupation had created for Hitler 
the opportunities which he ardently desired. He was already 
contemplating towards the end of 1936 the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia as the necessary preliminary measure to the 
reduction of France to impotence, and the splitting up of the 
British Empire with the surrender of its Mediterranean posi- 
tion in favour of Italy ; to these well-informed British people 
it was known in 1936 that Germany’s eastern aim was limited 
at first to securing her eastern flank before she attacked the 
west ; Britain, in particular, was regarded by Hitler with an 
intense jealous hatred. In November, 1936, it was even stated 
that plans were being made for the occupation of Belgium 
and Holland in three or four years to enable German and 
Italian pilots to attack Britain from Flemish aerodromes. I 
regret that I too was misled and that I did not discover 
these plans for myself until later—prior to the Munich 
crisis, but other independent people more competent than 
myself had got thoroughly behind the scenes years 
before. 

How far the British Government failed to appreciate the 
position is too painfully evident from Lord Halifax’s speeches. 
From time to time he even rebuked the critics who saw wat 
coming and who demanded a decisive policy. That he mis- 
understood the significance of the changes brought about by 
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Hitler, particularly that of the Rhineland occupation, is clear 
from his repeated view : 


We have been witnessing the gradual substitution in Europe 
of a new order—which in some degree many have long deemed 
inevitable—for the order constituted by the Versailles Treaty. 
For years the attempt was made to find some simultaneous solution 
to the twin problems of German equality and general security 
[mnote—another cliché providing a substitute for vigorous thinking] 
and when a simultaneous solution was not found, it was not un- 
natural that they, still to some extent under the influence of the 
earlier order of ideas, should naturally feel that same doubt whether 
German equality unilaterally achieved would not in fact be found 
compatible with security [November 19th, 1936]. 


These are meaningless abstractions which took the place 
of the robust warnings needed by the country. Lord Halifax 
went on to talk against ‘ exaggeration of all the things that 
made for international suspicion’ and remembered the 
words used by the late Lord Grey when he said that ‘ nothing 
so predisposes men to understand as the consciousness that 
they are understood.’ A pity that we did not then under- 


stand Hitler. Lord Halifax clearly gives the impression that 
the changes made by Hitler are legitimate, the methods alone 
ate wrong. The Government clung to this fallacy through- 
out the fateful years. In referring to the occupation of the 
Rhineland in 1936, he alludes to the 


general desire that what I may call this era of grievances should 
be closed. But if and when that can be done and has been done, 
we must be sure that in future, as there will be no justification, so 
there will be no intention in any circumstances to resort to that 
method again [April 8th, 1936. The italics are mine]. 


We all now realise the grave blunder of not opposing the 
German occupation of the Rhineland by force of arms. But 
it is odd that Lord Halifax at the time stated that ‘I have 
never concealed from myself that in asking what we have 
from Germany we asked a hard thing.’ What was the ‘ hard 
thing’? That Germany should at first be content with a 
‘token’ occupation. How Hitler scoffed at this phrase in 
private ; he boasted that the English could not see what he 
was after. Later Hitler was to say that Roosevelt alone saw 
through him. In reply to his critics Lord Halifax said 
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(April 6th, 1936) ‘ the world stands at the cross-roads, and a 
hundred years hence, if the world survives, we shall be judged 
by the direction we now take.’ He added: ‘the price of 
wrong judgment will be a very high one.’ But it was not in 
a hundred years that his policy was to be judged; in three 
short years the price that Britain had to pay for his wrong 
judgment was indeed high and tragic. 

Lord Halifax’s view of the Austrian annexation was 
equally limited. He thought that it was part of the policy of 
redressing grievances, although the method of violence was 
to be deprecated. 


I have never in any conversations that I have had with German 
leaders taken any other line but this—that while I did not suppose 
that anyone in this country was concerned to maintain the status quo 
for all time, what they were concerned to see was that no changes 
should be made in Europe by violence or something approaching 
violence, that might lead to incalculable consequences. 


(Lord Halifax had visited Hitler at Berchtesgaden in the 
previous December, 1937, and Lord Halifax made on the 
gangster-Chancellor a very poor impression as to British 
strength and ability to oppose his deep laid plans; a year 
later I was asked in Berlin by a young German present at 
Berchtesgaden at the time of Halifax’s visit: ‘Why did you 
not send an Englishman of the virile Elizabethan type. But 
it is now probably too late,’ he ruefully added, ‘ your weakness 
may mean the death of millions of young men.’) 

There is no need to dwell on the implications of the 
Munich settlement which are only too well known. The 
attempt to ward off this defeat was not well-conceived; to 
place on the aged Lord Runciman, who knew nothing of the 
German-Czech affair, the burden of disentangling the problem 
was absurd. Rapidity of decision was a first essential, but 
pteliminary study and negotiation had to follow the slow 
rhythm of the mind of a tired septuagenarian to whom the 
subject was utterly foreign, and every hour counted. 

It would be painful to quote at length what Lord Halifax 
said about Munich—‘a real victory for reason and under- 
standing over the forces of unreason, hatred and mistrust.’ 
But I cannot refrain from citing the close of his speech on 
Munich (October 3rd, 1938) where he enthusiastically 
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acclaims the Prime Minister. Lord Halifax alluded to the 
inscription to a builder of a country church who 


had the faith to build it nearly 300 years ago during the Civil War. 
It is, I think, in spirit, not inapt, to express some of the deeper 
thought on what it has been, under God, permitted to the Prime 
Minister to do. It runs thus: ‘In the year 1653 when all things 
sacred were either demolished or profaned, this church was built 
by one, whose singular praise it is to have done the best things in 
the worst times, and to have hoped them in the most calamitous.’ 


This mystic sentimentalism is a substitute in Lord Halifax’s 
mind for heart-searching thought and clear unemotional 
analysis of the factors of a situation. It is a dangerous 
quality in a Minister of the Crown, as it dims in the mind 
of the person possessing it an awareness of having committed 
serious blunders. After the Rhineland occupation in 1936 
and our error in accepting it, he called to aid the qualities of 
faith, hope and charity, ‘the charity that seeks always to think 
and find the best, and not the worst, in other people.’ 

In his further defence of Munich, he argued at Edinburgh 
on October 24th, 1938, in these words: ‘ What we are now 
witnessing is the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, for which 
provision was made in the Covenant of the League, but which 
has never until now been made effective.’ In other words, 
we were still on the road towards satisfaction of needs and 
stability in Europe. I had visited Germany in October, 
shortly after Munich, and this speech of Lord Halifax had 
made me anxious. For I had come back with the information 
that Hitler, encouraged by our weakness at Munich, was 
actually thinking out plans to make war against Britain. I 
visited Germany again in November and December, 1938, 
and obtained further confirmation. At these visits I first 
discovered (in 1938) Nazi intentions to invade Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium as a step towards the attack on Britain, 
although these plans were known to some well-informed 
Britons two years before, and had been conveyed to official 
circles. I wrote to Sir Robert Vansittart, who seemed to me 
to be one of the few people who had long realised our 
extreme peril. 


There is no time to lose. It is a question of weeks and not of 
months. All activities should be accelerated at once for over- 
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coming the dangers that threaten our existence in the coming 
months. . . . I wish that my words could carry conviction. . . . I 
pray His Majesty’s Government to believe me when I say that the 
plans against the British Empire are being laid by the German 
Chancellor. With the same terrible ruthlessness with which 
Hitler has stamped on the Jewish community in Germany he will 
attempt to carry out his hostile plans against our country. . . . Both 
Ciano and Ribbentrop are as one in their hatred of England. The 
Italians urge on the Germans the importance of regaining 
Tanganyika, and General Graziani has said that, with Tanganyika 
German, the Italians and Germans can drive the English out of 
Africa. 


My last visit to Germany was in February, 1939, as it was 
getting too hot for me. On my return on February zoth, 
1939, I wrote again to Sir Robert Vansittart about the coming 
annexation of Bohemia and Moravia and outlined the methods 
that would be used by Hitler. Ialso wrote : 


The gradual capture of the German Foreign Office, the constant 
wooing (by the Nazis) of Army officers to whom lately have been 
added 25,000 of Himmler’s Black Guards, together with the man- 
ning by these guards of other great positions in industry and 
commerce, are most ominous symptoms. In this way the Con- 
servative elements are being eliminated; in other words, the 
forces that can exercise a brake on further adventure, the last 
hindrances to a policy of brutal conquest that may be developed 
in the future, are being removed in order to prepare for what 
Goebels calls ‘a world distribution of territories,’ not in Europe 
alone, but in other continents. 


But as late as March 13th, 1939, two days before the 
conquest of Prague, Lord Halifax persisted in taking an 
optimistic view. He condemned the so-called alarmists. ‘ It 
may be that it suits some people for whatever reason to 
propagate rumour or spread distorted views.’ It will be 
recalled that on March 9th, Mr. Neville Chamberlain took an 
exceedingly pleasant view of the situation and Sir Samuel 
Hoare spoke of the beginnings of the golden age. 

The so-called alarmists did not believe in the ‘ inevit- 
ability of war ’—with which they were charged by Lord 
Halifax. They said war was being planned by Hitler against 
this country, and there was one way to meet the danger—turn 
industry on to a war basis at once, and meet his threats with 
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firmness. Driven by his critics into a difficult corner, Lord 
Halifax fell back on the argument that everything he did was 
justified by the fact that he was avoiding ‘ the dread scourge 
of war.’ ‘In my opinion there was no occasion during the 
past few years when British policy in a major international 
issue could have followed a different line than it did, without 
the grave risk of that policy leading to a major war’ (March 
13th, 1939). In four months, this test of his policy, proposed 
by Lord Halifax himself, gave the answer ; unfortunately, the 
answer which had justified the attitude of his critics, namely, 
that a policy of weakness and compliance towards the gangster- 
dictators, and deplorably slow tearmament, would promote 
rather than avoid war and at a time and in circumstances 
favourable to the enemies of Great Britain. 

The vigorous qualities of the British race, in particular 
the courage and tenacity and sound political judgment of the 
British working classes, whose virtues are unequalled by those 
of any other people in the world, will bring the country 
victoriously through its present severe trial; but is it not 
important that key positions should be occupied by men most 
equipped in perspicacity, knowledge and imaginative power, 
for such men can shorten the duration of the struggle by 
outwitting the enemy ? 

To conclude, on February 27th, 1940, Lord Halifax spoke 
to members of Oxford University in his double capacity of 
Chancellor of the University and Foreign Secretary. He 
expressed some admirable thoughts, but he also said certain 
things that were perhaps not quite so happy: ~ 


We (i.¢., the older generation) were sure, in 1914, that once we 
had dealt with the matter in hand, the world would return to old 
ways, which, in the main, we thought to be good ways. You are 
not so sure. I admit and sympathise with the difference, but 
having made the admission, let me add this. No generation has 
the right to lay the cause of all its ills upon the shoulders of its 
predecessor, for no one age-group of men has the monopoly of 
vision. 


Later on he says : 


I am appalled—there is no easier word for it—by one fact above 
all. This ‘ wasteland ’ in which we live, this European civilisation 
in which the lamps are burning dim, has not been brought to its 
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present pass merely by the mistakes, the pride and the selfishness 
of an older generation. 

What has, for example, been the driving force behind the Nazi 
movement in Germany? It has been German youth. ... Their 
point of view stands in stark opposition to yours. They do not 
understand your way of thinking. Your ideals mean nothing to 


them. ... 
The real conflict, therefore, to-day is not between age and youth, 


but between youth and youth... . 


Some young men expressed to me a certain discomfort 
which they felt on reading these words uttered by Lord 
Halifax, who, in their view, failed so conspicuously to see 
through the evil intentions of leading men in Germany, who 
were after all of his generation and had taken part in the war 
of 1914; they would have preferred that Lord Halifax had 
not touched upon this theme. They also questioned whether 
Oxford’s classical training had succeeded in producing in its 
alumni, the Halifaxes, Lothians and Simons, that scientific 
temper which demands scrupulous analysis of the elements 
of every situation, and the testing of every proposal by a strict 
scrutiny of the facts relating to it; that, indeed, would have 
saved Britain from its present ordeal. 


T. P. CoNwELL-Evans. 
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REPRISALS ? 


. . . Is that a reprisal ? It seems to me very like one. 
rate it is all we have time for now. . . . [Prime Minister]. 





At any 


NEWSPAPER correspondence and private conversation reveal 
that thoughts on the subject of ‘ reprisals ’ are in the minds of 
many. Some organs of the Press are quite against them, 
others contemplate that a policy of limited ‘ reprisals ’ might 
be of use, though being careful to indicate that such a policy 
is not an instrument of revenge but in certain circumstances 
may be worth considering in the hope of shortening the war. 
In such a matter it is right that each side should respect the 
opinions of the other. In this way will the vehemence of 
mutual condemnation be avoided. It ought to be made 
quite clear that ‘ reprisals ’ is not a very satisfactory term, for 
it may seem to connote an element of vindictiveness. It is 
important to recognise that the whole question is how it is 
right and best to deal with the enemy—with “is enemy. We 
need to handle him in a manner which will bring our victory 
as soon as possible and lead on to an honourable peace. In 
doing this we must be sure that our motives are pure and that 
our methods correspond. The term ‘reprisal,’ however, 
though inadequate, is used in common parlance to cover both 
revengeful retaliation which men of goodwill dismiss, and 
also disciplinary retribution which many considering men 
support. With this caution the expression may be employed 
for the discussion of the subject. It may be added that if 
‘reprisals’ are ever to enter into our scheme of warfare, we 
should have some ideas as to any restrictions which should 
govern the range of them, and define the conditions, the terms 
and the purpose to which they must conform. 

We cannot make a pleasant thing of war, and having 
embarked upon it we must see it through with the necessary 
implications. All are agreed on this, and it is such unanimity 
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that is a source of our greatest strength. We are also agreed 
on the fact that we are facing a savage enemy who draws no 
distinction between right and wrong, devoid of decency and 
common humanity. Such a wholly exceptional enemy may 
require, indeed has required and already received, exceptional 
treatment from us: we refuse to deal with him as a reputable 
enemy whose promise and word can be accepted. Into our 
present unity and concord in the prosecution of the war we 
cannot desire or afford to throw an apple of discord. 

The Christian shrinks from all war, but he may be com- 
pelled to choose it as the lesser of two evils: it is against the 
background of such a choice regrettable, inevitable, that he 
must view the methods of warfare. He cannot have it both 
ways and say, ‘Shall we have war? Yes,’ and then add, 
‘ Shall we have the horrors of war? No.’ We may be thank- 
ful that the responsibility of reaching a decision as to what 
are the necessary implications of a war with an outrageous 
enemy, who defies international law and civilised manners, 
does not rest upon the shoulders of a public which cannot 
know all the facts, but rests with the Government, whose 
lead we are prepared to follow. This, however, is not to say 
that public opinion should be silenced. It will help any 
Government to know what is passing in the minds of men 
and women, especially in regard to ethical issues which sur- 
round the technical and expert handling of war movements. 
Some no doubt say that the issue here raised is entirely military 
ot one of expedience. This can scarcely be maintained, other- 
wise we might lose some of the distinction which divides 
Hitler’s methods from our own. 

The view has been held that it is the right thing at once to 
try to lay the foundations of a contented and lasting peace by 
immediate negotiation with the enemy. Of course, any who 
have this opinion could not approve of ‘ reprisals ’ or of any 
other plan for prosecuting the war. The larger number con- 
sider that in dealing with such an enemy a decisive victory 
is first required as the prelude to the peace. A section of 
these latter urge that if it had been possible to march into 
Berlin in the last war and to press home there the victory of 
the Allies this war would not have followed. They would 
add that it is after the war has been decisively won that we 
can deal considerately with the Germans; the methods of 
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successful peacemaking are not, they say, the same as the 
methods of making war successfully. If they urge ‘ reprisals ’ 
it is because they believe they would shorten the war and 
thereby make it easier to establish for all nations, great and 
small, unity, peace and concord on the lines set by Wellington 
after his victory. 

It is the spirit in which war—and peace—is conducted 
that matters. But it is the men who have seen with their own 
eyes the naked brutality of the enemy and his revolting and 
bloodthirsty cruelty in killing women, children and refugees, 
and in leaving men to drown, that feel most certain that any 
magnanimity is misunderstood by him, and that he sees in it 
only a fresh chance of extending his barbarities unchecked. 
There need be nothing vindictive in such ‘ reprisals,’ under- 
taken merely (1) to make the situation plain to the enemy, both 
leaders and people alike in a language they can understand, 
and (2) to make them cease from bombing groups of harmless 
and helpless individuals and residential districts. It would be 
necessaty to make it plain that, as soon as the enemy gave up 
this deliberate bombing of the homes of the common people 
that have no military significance, this shocking demolition 
of churches, hospitals, museums, etc., these ‘ reprisals on our 
part would come to an end—so long as such work of mere 
destruction was not revived. Here no doubt difficulties 
would arise in discriminating between deliberate and acci- 
dental damage. 

There are two main arguments against any ‘ reprisal’ 
policy. First of all it is alleged that it would lower our 
standard. So far all those who, unlike the enemy, regard our 
methods with respect would be shocked, we are told, if we, 
in our turn, adopted any course which might be considered 
or misrepresented as ruthlessness. No doubt the enemy 
regards his unrestricted fierceness as a definite military move: 
He perpetrates these horrors in the hope of breaking the spirit 
which animates our effort. He correctly recognises that the 
spirit of a country counts more than anything else in securing 
victory. Are we then, it is asked, to have our type and 
pattern of warfare set by him? Here there may be some 
confusion of thought. To take America, for example, a sheer 
policy of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ would 
no doubt alienate some of the sympathy of our excellent 
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cousins across the Atlantic who are nobly helping us with 
public and private generosity. But no one in England who, 
in a fit of fury, advocated ‘ reprisals’ in this bald way, would 
really persuade this country to follow him. Any and every 
step we take will be distorted by the Germans. The effect 
upon doubting neutrals, if there are any, who ate open to 
conviction, is one of the very things that must be carefully 
weighed by those who are in a position to judge best. Will 
neutrals acquiesce in blockade and be outraged by controlled 
reprisals ? Without, however, repudiating Gladstone’s dictum 
that nothing can be politically right which is morally wrong, 
we may observe that disciplinary and reformative severity is 
not ruthlessness. 

In all such matters it is not easy to make explicit distinc- 
tion; the lines drawn may not be clear. When the Prime 
Minister visited some of the poorer parts of London and 
found himself among the brave but wretched people whose 
houses had been destroyed and members of ‘their families 
butchered, he was asked about ‘ reprisals’; he has stated, 
‘On every side there is the cry “ We can take it,” but with 
it there is also the cry, “ Give it them back.” ’ No doubt any 
who shouted these words were actuated by the shock which 
the devastation had caused and by personal indignation, and 
were not speaking as military critics. Could it be right to 
take such an outcry into consideration and to say that 
‘reprisals’ were required to restore the spirit of our own 
people, for of course their spirit is an important part of our 
fighting machine? If, however, reprisals are to have this 
recuperative and restorative value, it would seem that this 
effect must be incidental, and that they must be justified and 
pursued on other and sounder grounds: the motive here as 
elsewhere is the point. An action may be right when under- 
taken for one purpose, and the same action may be wrong 
when the intention is changed. 

The second argument against ‘reprisals’ is that they 
would withdraw our airmen from their splendidly successful 
achievements in attacking military objectives in enemy or 
enemy-occupied territory. To this, however, the inexpert 
critic makes his rejoinder by asking whether there would be 
any need to carry out ‘ reprisals ’ on such a scale as to interfere 
with our present policy. The first aim of our bombing in 
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enemy countty must be and continue to be the destruction of 
his wat machine and the wrecking of his military plans. This 
is the work gallantly performed night after night, day in, day 
out, by our splendid Air Force. But judging by the raids 
now often made on England by stray or isolated enemy ait- 
craft, it may look as if a very small number of machines would 
be required for this ‘ reprisal’ purpose on our side; would 
this limited number make any real diminution of the strength 
required for our primary task.? Comparatively few men and 
machines, it is suggested, would be taken away and these only 
as and when they could be spared. The aim would be deter- 
rent and psychological and not a wanton and pointless and 
widespread destruction, such as we have experienced in 
Ramsgate and Dover and London and its suburbs. 

For the intended purposes ‘reprisals’ would not be 
promiscuous. It has been proposed that definite warnings as 
to their range should be given to the enemy beforehand, so 
that the helpless classes might be removed. On this plan 
it is said, only towns of some definite military import- 
ance would be chosen for ‘reprisals.’ The element of 
surprise necessary to success would not be lost, if a list of 
such towns were published to the enemy and, after a time 
limit, one or more of these were liable to be bombed without 
further notice. 

It may be on the other hand maintained that we are now 
doing all that any restricted ‘reprisal’ could substantially 
effect. Without setting out to distress the civilian population 
and make it realise our power and the falsity of its leaders, we 
ate, if more or less in our stride, yet strongly doing this, by 
our raids on Berlin. Military in their intention, they never- 
theless do at least make it obvious to the German people that 
the Nazi effort is not being so successful after all. What 
they may not hear over the wireless is proclaimed by our raids 
which destroy their railway communications and their electric 
light, and so on ; and they feel or see the consequent evacua- 
tions. There is no need to start out with the set intention of 
carrying disaster into the domestic and family life which is 
being already disorganised and distressed—quite adequately 
for some of the true purposes of ‘ reprisals.’ I quote from the 
Prime Minister’s speech : 


. . » What we are doing now is to batter continuously, with 
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forces which steadily increase in power, each one of those points in 
Germany the destruction of which we believe will do the Germans 
most injury and will most speedily lessen their power to strike at 
us. Is that a reprisal? It seems to me very like one. At any 
rate it is all we have time for now. .. . 


This is a weighty and significant utterance, even if there 
is still left over the point of deterring the enemy, in so many 
words or by so many acts, from continuing his present 
practice in London and other places. Yet it could never be 
satisfactory, if this aim to check the enemy in his existing 
brutality only exasperated him into increasing it. We do not 
want to bid against one another in a kind of auction of 
horrors. Only those, including the observant airmen them- 
selves and their discriminating chiefs, and the central authori- 
ties who know the whole situation far better than the outside 
public, can estimate the weight of these arguments on one 
side and the other. 

We note, too, the last phrase of the Prime Minister, 
‘, . . all we have time for now . . .’ It raises in our minds 
the thought that the present attitude to reprisals need not 
last for ever, if, sooner or later, the circumstances change. 

The question of punishment is more complex than is often 
supposed. 

The manner in which it was discussed when a year or two 
ago amendments in our criminal law were being considered 
in Parliament was, to say the least, incomplete. The present 
writer may perhaps be allowed to quote some words of his 
as relevant to the subject before us (see Empire Review, No. 


284): 


Savages who are unable to appreciate reformatory methods 
have to be taught by painful suffering to behave better. Only 
fear will bring them into the right path. This is the reason of 
punitive expeditions where the innocent suffer with the guilty. If, 
in an imperfect world, this is the only form of judgment that can 
at the time be understood by the offender, provisionally and for the 
time being, this is the form that must be used. We do not in so 
acting outrage any moral sense in the savages’ heart, and in our own 
heart we know that we are meaning to help them. If some un- 
civilised tribe, through their own usages, can only regard kindness 
as weakness, and nothing else, kindness in their case ceases to be 
what we intend by kindness. But we must, as soon as ever possible, 
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catch the first gleam of a dawning consciousness of higher things, 
and act so as quickly to develop it. It would be hard to determine 
at what point, if ever, a civilised people had so far returned to the 
standards of the savage that it could only be reached by methods 
which the savage understands. 


We need to have an informed and considered public 
opinion. For example, it has been said that such ‘ reprisals’ 
undertaken to check the indiscriminate bombing on the part 
of the Germans would be like inviting the police to commit 
wholesale murder in order to stop murder, or commit house- 
breaking to check house-breaking. But as for would-be 
murderers, we do attempt to deter them by the execution of 
a convicted murderer, and from promiscuous house-breaking 
on the part of the police professional house-breakers would 
not in any way suffer. Ill-digested contentions of this kind 
show the great importance of arriving at a thoughtful and 
well-balanced determination one way or the other. A 
decision taken at haphazard would be thoroughly unsatis- 
factory, and fail to carry the support of a Christian nation 
and empire to whom, in all their consciousness of their own 
failings, God has at this time entrusted the task of defending 
and promoting the things which He values: freedom, 
justice, truth, the sacredness of personality, the sense of 
individual responsibility to Him. This task must be accom- 
plished in an imperfect world by imperfect men over whose 
best endeavours, consultations and judgments must be 
written the confession ‘We know in part: now we see 
through a glass darkly.’ 

B. Norwic. 
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THE AIR STRUGGLE 


IF it were not for the tragedies and the heroism, the air 
struggle has now reached a stage which might fairly be 
described as monotonous. Day after day the official com- 
muniqués recount lists of bombing raids by both sides. One 
could almost write them out in advance for any one day: 
‘Strong enemy formations crossed the South East and South 
coasts and were engaged by our defences. Bombs were 
dropped on the London area, on towns in the Midlands, on 
Merseyside, and in South Wales. Casualties were caused, 
some of which were fatal’; and ‘Last night our heavy 
bombers attacked the marshalling yard at Hamm, oil depots at 
(here follows a list of names mostly unknown to the ordinary 
reader) and the invasion ports. Large fires broke out and 
explosions were caused.’ The records are enlivened by 
personal stories told by pilots and air gunners, but on the 
whole the reports make wearisome reading. 

There must be strategical and tactical trends behind all 
this boring reiteration, but the difficulty is to disentangle 
them. A few significant facts emerge, and from them the 
student of air warfare must try to extract some broad con- 
ception of what is really happening. It may fairly be concluded 
that all through September the German air attack on Britain 
was of more importance than the British attack on the 
countries occupied by the Germans. The hammering of the 
invasion ports and the barges massed in them was part of 
the tactical defence of the British Isles, but it was of less 
importance than the resistance put up by our Fighter Com- 
mand to the German daylight bombing raids. If our defence 
could have been mastered, then the first step would have been 
taken by the enemy towards making an invasion possible. 
It does not follow that even in that case a German landing on 
the British coasts could have been successfully brought off, 
for the Royal Navy would still have remained a shield. It 
might, in certain citcumstances, have been evaded, but it 
certainly could not have been mastered. The Army remained 
the third line of defence. But no first step towards invasion 
could be taken by the enemy unless and until the Fighter 
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Command had been overwhelmed. The Fighter Command, 
of course, includes the A.A. guns and the searchlights, which, 
though provided by the War Office and manned by soldiers, 
work under the orders of the Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief the Fighter Command of the Royal Air Force. By 
the end of September it had become fairly certain that this 
effort by the Germans had failed, and some future Creasy 
will rank this failure of the German bombers as one of the 
decisive battles of the world. The victor is Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Hugh Dowding, on whom the King has recently conferred 
the well-deserved honour of the Grand Cross of the Bath. 
His name deserves to be held in remembrance. 

Though the failure of the Luftwaffe to make good the 
first step towards the possibility of invasion is recognised by 
all, including most obviously the Dictators themselves, the 
Germans continue to send aircraft to bomb Great Britain. 
Obviously they could not call off all bombing efforts without 
an intolerable loss of face. All idea of damaging Britain’s 
wat effort has not been abandoned, but the air assault has not 
been recently of a character which suggests the hope of a 
major victory. There have been attacks on munition factories, 
particularly in centres other than London, but there has been 
much more hopeful bombing, suggesting that the crew of a 
German aircraft did something between careful aiming and 
mere dropping a bomb at a venture. Wrecking military 
targets is one object of bombing ; the other is terrorisation 
of the civil population. It is hard to believe that the Germans 
ever seriously expected to frighten the people of Britain into 
clamouring for peace at any price, but at the same time they 
have almost certainly had it in their minds to create some 
consternation by upsetting ordinary life. They also seem to 
intend to prove that no part of Great Britain is really safe. 
The attacks on civilian moral, like the mote recent attacks on 
military objectives, have not had the appearance of a deliberate 
bid for victory. Probably the instinct which is uppermost in 
the German aitman’s mind as he works his bomb lever is to 
punish the schweinehunde of the nation which has dared to hold 
out against Germany, and he may not care much whether his 
bomb hits a railway line or a private house—the wrecking 
of either will show somebody how undesirable it is to be an 
enemy of Germany. If the bomb which hit St. Paul’s was an 
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aimed shot, it was doubtless dispatched in that spirit. The 
German cares nought if he destroys things precious to the 
higher spirit of humanity; the ambition to emulate Attila 
is seldom absent from the German fighting man. 

The new German objects, if they can be called objects, 
have been made manifest by the recent behaviour of their 
taiders. These objects are obviously not worth a great 
sacrifice of expensive-bombers and their crews. They must 
be pursued with a minimum of loss. Night bombing has 
been found a reasonably safe operation, and it is therefore 
likely to be continued until and unless the new British device 
at which the Prime Minister hinted in his speech in the House 
of Commons makes night raiding unduly ‘ exciting ’ for the 
German crews. Day raiding is a different matter. The over- 
cast skies of autumn have provided cover for bombers and 
they have often taken advantage of it. That was to be 
expected. But by daylight the wailing Banshees in London 
have during the last month rarely signified more than fleeting 
visits by a few raiders which have escaped interception near 
the coast. The real battlefield of the air has been over Kent 
and along the South Coast, and it is there that the German 
tactics must be studied. Whereas in August and September 
the enemy really tried to force his way through the defences by 
mass attacks, and was willing to incur prodigious losses in 
the process, in October he began to play a more wily game. 
He increased the proportion of escorting Messerschmitts 
which accompanied each formation of bombers, sometimes 
up to the figure of 5 to 1. Sometimes he sent in formations 
of fighters with no bombers for them to protect. He sent in 
smaller raids in quicker succession, knowing that after an air 
combat the British fighters land at their aerodromes to re-arm 
and re-fuel. Frequently a German formation when attacked 
at the coast would break up into small parties, some of which 
would promptly head back home across the Channel, while 
others, usually a small proportion of the whole, would try to 
give the British fighters the slip in the general confusion and 
so make their way inland. At times the heavy bombers were 
almost entirely rested by daylight and the raids were entrusted 
to Messerschmitts carrying bombs. These machines, being 
fighters, could not carry a heavy bomb load and therefore 
were intended to do some damage, not to Britain, but to the 
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British. Their speed made them more difficult to intercept, 
and after they had got rid of their bomb load they became 
fighters once again, and so had a good chance of escaping. 
They did not always escape, and sometimes lost heavily. In 
all these varying tactics of the enemy the general object was 
obviously to avoid heavy casualties to the heavy bombers. 
The latter had rather suddenly become precious. As a result 
the number of German machines shot down in the first half of 
October grew smaller week by week. Whereas in the last week 
of September (counting from Sunday to Saturday) the enemy 
lost for certain 222 machines, not counting ‘ probables,’ in 
the first week of October the German losses were only 104, 
and in the next week they had shrunk to 69. 

It has been noticed that it is a German way to be prodigal 
of types of aeroplane which have served their purpose. The 
Junkers 87 dive-bomber had been invaluable in the land 
campaigns from that in Poland to that in France, but when 
France had submitted that type had lost most of its value. 
Accordingly the dive-bombers were sacrificed with some 
recklessness in attacks on British convoys in the Channel. 
Now we may take it that the Messerschmitt 109 has pretty 
well outlived its usefulness as a fighter, but there are still a 
good many of the type in hand, and therefore it has seemed to 
the authorities of the Luftwaffe quite legitimate to use them, 
and perhaps use them up, in nuisance bombing. The pilot 
certainly has a chance, may be a good chance, of getting back 
to his base, but if the machine is shot down the loss to the 
strength of the Luftwaffe is not serious. 

Heavy bombers, on the other hand, are no longer to be 
jeopardised in large numbers. If the Axis pressure is to be 
shifted from Great Britain to the Balkans and the Mediter- 
ranean, then obviously it would be foolish to litter Kent and 
Sussex with the carcases of Junkers 88, Dorniers 17, or even 
Heinkels 111. There will be work for them elsewhere. A 
small contingent of heavies will suffice to keep up the night 
raids on Britain, and for the present night bombers do not 
suffer large casualties. 

Turning now to the British air offensive against Germany 
and her forces in the overrun countries, it has two main 
objects, the one permanent and the other temporary. The 
latter, of course, has been to stop or at least weaken the 
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invasion plans. Those best qualified to judge believed that 
the Germans seriously hoped to invade Great Britain, but it 
is at least possible that as their hopes waned they kept on 
showing a bogey, partly to keep British nerves on the stretch 
and partly to divert the attentions of our bombers from other 
targets. Our reconnaissance aircraft saw lots of barges and 
other transports in the continental harbours, but they never 
saw with certainty the army which was to cross the seas in 
them. The barges may well have been the property of French- 
men and Dutchmen, but in any case their loss was cheap if it 
diverted so many bombs from such targets as Krupp’s factory 
at Essen. But if the barges were a species of lure the Royal 
Ait Force was not entirely beguiled. Attacks on the invasion 
ports were mainly left to the medium bombers of the Coastal 
Command, assisted on occasions by squadrons of the Fleet 
Air Arm, while our long-range Whitleys, Wellingtons and 
Hampdens continued to pound oil supplies, factories and 
communications with the object of permanently weakening 
Germany’s wart effort. Even the attacks on the communica- 
tions were of a defensive rather than an offensive nature, being 
designed to hamper the reinforcement and munitionment of 
the German armies in France and the Low Countries. 

Our bombing offensive has been mainly confined to 
Western Germany, and certainly there is a multitude of impor- 
tant targets there. But we must not be satisfied until we can 
pay equal attention to all the many targets in the eastern half 
of the country. Among other things, the flying training 
schools of the Luftwaffe are in the eastern part, and it is most 
desirable that their equanimity should be disturbed. Our 
bomber strength is growing, but it is not yet large enough to 
permit systematic raiding of all Germany. The guess may be 
hazarded that we shall produce new types with even longer 
range, before we undertake such an ambitious programme. Of 
late Berlin has been made a regular objective, and when our 
bombers have gone there they have paid special attention to 
gas works and railway stations. That looks like an attempt 
to interfere with the life and amenities of Berlin citizens—in 
other words, a form of reprisals for the bombing of London. 
Mr. Churchill, in his October speech to the House of Com- 
mons, deliberately, it seemed, confused the reprisals question. 
Perhaps he was wise to do so. Undoubtedly what most people 
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mean when they talk about reprisals is the bombing of resi- 
dential areas in Berlin. Nothing would please Hitler more 
than for British bombers to indulge in that form of reprisals. 
The author of Mein Kampf cares nothing for German lives, 
and he knows, as we all know, that while the German armies 
are victorious all over Europe there is no chance whatever of 
the long-suffering German people rising against the Nazi 
régime. What he does value are the factories which make the 
guns and all the things which he has asked his serfs to prefer 
to butter. He would sooner that the British bombs fell on 
German homes than on those factories. If we were to indulge 
in bloody reprisals it would buy no immunity for the people 
of London, and it might actually to some degree prolong the 
war. It is doubtful if the Berlin.gas works are worthy of our 
attention. The basic principle of a bombing campaign should 
be the maxim that a bomb which only harms civilians is a 
good bomb wasted. 

The energies of the Bomber Command must certainly be 
hampering the German war effort, but to what extent it is 
difficult to say. They are not yet producing an effect com- 
parable to the victory of our Fighter Command over the 
German day bombers. They are not yet on a scale which 
could prevent Hitler from overrunning the Balkans. It may 
be another year, or even two, before our air aggression attains 
its maximum dimensions, and even then one can hardly 
believe that by itself it will so emasculate the German forces 
as to oblige Hitler to sue for peace. We know ourselves what 
a lot of bombing or shelling it takes to put a factory or an 
aerodrome out of action. What our air offensive may do is 
so to reduce German supplies that the shortage may contribute 
to a German defeat in the field—if once the Allied armies 
can reach a field where they can meet and beat the enemy. If 
that can only be brought about by an Allied invasion of the 
Continent, then a necessary preliminary is that the Royal Air 
Force should succeed in doing what the Luftwaffe has failed 
to do, and should break the resistance of the defending air 
arm. We are yet a long way from that ability. It may, how- 
ever, come about that rash enterprises by the Axis in other 
directions will lead to a defeat which would be followed by a 
débacle. 

F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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FROM CHERBOURG TO TOBRUK 


Tue fact that the Navy has taken offensive action against the 
enemy preparations in Northern European ports in recent 
weeks is cheering. Those in close touch with the sea affair 
realise only too well the complexity of the problems and the 
danger of the position created by the loss of the collaboration 
of the French Navy in June, and it was obvious that the 
complete remoulding of our strategical plans that was forced 
on us by that development must affect, momentarily at any 
rate, the whole span of our naval effort. 

Was it, however, to be only momentary ? There was, for 
a spell, a doubt whether the reaction of our leaders to the 
problem might not be recourse to a purely passive defensive, 
a hoarding of the all-too-scanty material available for an 
immense task. The Mediterranean Fleet gave the first 
indication that a fighting spirit still prevailed. By its pro- 
longed sweeps through the whole area from Gibraltar to 
Suez, by its successful convoying of heavy military reinforce- 
ments past the front gate, so to speak, of the Italian Navy, 
it established a moral dominance of infinite value. The 
admission in the Admiralty bulletins that a further force was 
operating in the Western Basin of the Mediterranean was a 
further encouraging sign that the idolatry of material was 
not so predominant in naval councils as it sometimes had been, 
that strategic claims were restored to the first place in our 
planning. 

There remained, however, the question of Northern 
waters. Counteraction to the enemy’s invasion preparations 
appeared to have been delegated entirely to the Air Force, 
and though the bombing of the assembled flotillas and the 
damage to harbour installations by nightly air raids must 
have a cumulative effect, there was a not unnatural feeling 
that the Navy afloat might be playing a more immediate 
and devastating part in the work. This demand for action is 
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instinctive in the lay public. There was much criticism, some 
of it published, far more only verbal, of the apparent 
quiescence of the Navy after the German occupation of the 
Belgian coast in 1914. Fire-eaters demanded that the 
enemy troops quartered there should be shelled out of 
existence. It was not realised that the preparatory work for 
a bombardment of shore positions from the sea is both 
detailed and extensive ; that a mere ‘ plastering’ of a neigh- 
bourhood would be about 1 per cent. effective in the military 
sense and no more, in the final result, than an empty gesture 
to gratify home opinion. 

Those who worked with the Dover Patrol know on how 
many occasions, after the most careful preparation, bombard- 
ing squadrons set out for the Belgian coast only to find that 
a change of wind or weather conditions had completely 
nullified all the plans. If memory serves, there were six 
abortive expeditions for bombardments of the German 
positions ashore in the spring of 1917 alone. Mist or low 
cloud interfered ; on one occasion a mechanical breakdown 
in one of the ships threw the whole plan into disorder by 
delaying the rate of advance and consequently postponing 
the time of arrival at the bombarding positions. 

To carry out a premature bombardment of an enemy 
position is to disclose your intentions. That should be 
sufficiently obvious, but it is a point that is often forgotten 
by those who demand that ‘ something ’ be done, despite the 
glaring warning of our ill-timed attacks on the Turkish forts 
at the Dardanelles. 

The fact that the Germans were established at Cherbourg 
for three months before there was any news of direct naval 
action against them does not therefore necessarily imply that 
the Naval Staff overlooked the desirability of hampering the 
enemy activity there, and at the otler ports. Prolonged 
silence on the point was no proof that ‘ nothing attempted, 
nothing done’ was a true summarising. 

There is an important difference between aerial and naval 
bombardment of shore positions, which may be rather 
obscured in the public mind by the frequency of the bombing 
attacks and the infrequency of naval bombardments. To 
drop a total of 250 bombs of heavy and medium calibre in 
the course of four hours, a total of some 200 aircraft have been 
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employed (on the authority of Air Ministry estimates of 
enemy activity over London). To drop 420 naval shells of 
12-inch calibre into the target area in two hours only one 
capital ship is required. And the weight of explosive fired 
in that time is roughly in the ratio of 75 to 375 in favour of 
the naval guns in the one ship. We do not, as yet, know 
what class of ships took part in the bombardments of Cher- 
bourg and Dunkirk, but there is ample evidence that more 
than one ship took part in the firing, and even if no capital 
ships were risked on the venture, the rate of fire of the smaller 
guns in vessels of other classes brings up the total explosive 
fired per minute to approximately that from the heavy guns. 
So that the comparison between the smashing power of 
aerial and naval bombardment is approximately 75 to 375 x, 
the unknown quantity being the number of ships firing. It 
is not possible to take into account the question of accuracy 
of fire owing to the secrecy that surrounds bomb-sighting 
and aiming in the R.A.F. We know to within a very few 
feet the error that must be allowed for in naval gunnery ; 
observation of German bomb-aiming, both at moving and 
stationary targets, indicates that their error may be anything 
up to half a mile. 

The evidence that a fighting spirit animates the direction 
of the war at sea is specially cheering at a time when our land 
operations are solely defensive and when the R.A.F., however 
hard and heroically the men may work, can have no more 
than an indirect influence on the course of events outside 
this country. There will be no diminishing of the fighting 
spirit when the changes take place in December in the com- 
mand of the Home Fleet and in the office of Assistant Chief 
of the General Staff. Admiral J. C. Tovey and Rear-Admiral 
Sir Henry Harwood, who will come into the posts, have 
both given plenty of evidence of theit appreciation of the 
aggressive. We owe a great deal of the success that has 
attended our destroyer work in this war, first to Admiral 
Somerville and subsequently to Admiral Tovey, who suc- 
ceeded him in the post of Rear-Admiral Commanding 
Destroyers in the Mediterranean. The initiative and alertness 
shown by vessels like the Cossack, the Hardy and the Ivanhoe, 
to mention but a few of those that have figured in important 
actions in recent months, has been admirable, and it is worth 
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noting that all these vessels formed part of the Mediterranean 
flotillas under Admiral Tovey’s control and leadership 
immediately before the war. Certainly our destroyer work 
in this war has shown far more enterprise and far more 
skilful seizing of opportunities than is allowed by the critics 
to the work of the Grand Fleet flotillas in the night fighting 
at the Battle of Jutland, for example. And, indeed, it is 
hard to rebut much of the criticism. Personal bravery there 
was in plenty, but there was also in many of the flotilla 
operations a sheep-like waiting upon orders or upon ‘a 
more favourable opportunity,’ which was not commendable 
in a branch of the Service in which individual acceptance of 
responsibility, individual decision to take action in the spirit 
of Nelson on Valentine’s Day are the primary qualities of 
command. It was precisely those qualities that Admiral 
Tovey, then a lieutenant-commander, displayed in his handling 
of the destroyer Ons/ow at an earlier stage in the battle. One 
of the most vigorous critics of our destroyer work said of 
the Onslow: ‘ Her record is one of the most effective and her 
example one of the most inspiring in this great sea fight.” 
Admiral Tovey showed in his training of the modern flotillas 
in the Mediterranean in 1938 and 1939 that he could instil 
his own spirit into the men under him. And it is the expecta- 
tion that this aspect of his gift for leadership will mark his 
command of our main naval force in the North that has 
made the appointment so welcome to those to whom he is 
not ‘an unknown man.’ 

The animus pugnandi of Admiral Cunningham continues 
to be demonstrated in southern waters. By one enterprise 
after another he has shown the moral dominance that he has 
established over the Italian Fleet. It would be a grave mistake 
to imagine that that fleet will never accept the challenge to 
battle. Materially it is not, or has not been until very recently, 
at its most powerful. There is reason to believe that the two 
new battleships Littorio and Vittorio Veneto, though com- 
pleted and in commission, were not regarded as ripe for the 
front line until their complements had thoroughly shaken 
down. This is a process common to all navies: in our own 
we have had experience of the difficulties that can arise from 
the presence of a ‘ raw recruit ’ in a squadron on active service. 
The Italian Commander-in-Chief has therefore had only some 
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so per cent. of his battle-strength available in the opening 
months of the war. The fact that we have sent reinforce- 
ments of ‘ the newest and most powerful units ’ to the Mediter- 
ranean recently is evidence that the Admiralty does not 
undervalue the potential threat of the Italian Navy. Admiral 
Cunningham has brilliantly seized the initiative while the 
chance was open to him. He has made it clear to the entire 
world that if Italy wants freedom of movement in the Mediter- 
ranean she must fight for it. And by his constant sorties in 
force he has seriously disorganised the programme of supply 
for Marshal Graziani’s troops in North Africa. 

There is no disguising the fact that the Air Arm has altered 
the age-long position in the Mediterranean to our disadvan- 
tage. It has in large measure nullified the usefulness of Malta 
as a naval base, for ships at anchor there are too much exposed 
as stationary targets to the aircraft from the adjacent airfields 
of Italy. There is, moreover, a second disadvantage, not so 
readily appreciated by the layman. Aerial reconnaissance, if 
efficiently carried out, can almost certainly rule out the element 
of surprise attack in that area. The Italian convoys from 
Taranto and the other southern ports of Italy to Benghazi 
and Tripoli can set out with a feeling of security if their aerial 
scouts from Rhodes report that the main British forces are 
in Alexandria Harbour. The reason is this: the convoy, 
moving at eight knots, can reach its destination inside forty 
houts, whereas the British force, moving at sixteen knots 
from the distant base at Alexandria, cannot get athwart the 
convoy lanes in less than fifty-six hours. If the Italian air 
scouts report movement by Admiral Cunningham’s ships, 
traffic to Libya can be halted until the scouts give an ‘ All 
Clear.’ 

This undoubtedly explains the frequent sweeps that the 
British Admiral has made: his objective is interference with 
that traffic, and if it cannot be done by capturing or sinking 
the supply ships, it can be effectively done by keeping them 
tied up in harbour. 

H. C. FEerrasy. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WAR 


THE realisation that they could not finish the war this autumn 
by means of a knock-out blow against Britain has forced the 
Axis Powers to reconsider and recast their plans. Possibly 
Hitler and his closest advisers have for some time had their 
doubts about the possibility of a lightning victory; but 
Hitler probably believed that something miraculous would 
occur to bless his path, the path he follows, according to him- 
self, with ‘somnambulist certitude’ (‘ nachtwandlerische 
Sicherheit’). But no miracle has happened. On the con- 
trary, not only has he received his first setback in the war in 
the air, but in the greatest crusade in history the forces of 
destruction have met their match in the spirit of a people. 
Germany and Italy, therefore, have decided to make a 
supreme effort to secure a political line-up which, in their 
view, must eventually lead to the dismemberment of the 
British Commonwealth and the extinction of human liberty. 
This effort, now in progress, aims at the mobilisation of all 
the nations now directly or indirectly under the heel of the 
oppressor, and all nations with pro-Fascist leanings, in short, 
an enforced alliance of Fascist Powers to make war upon the 
Commonwealth. This project has been thrust upon the 
dictators by our own unforeseen resistance. Hitler’s dream 
for the future of the world, based on his study of General 
Haushofer’s Geopolitik, envisages, not a comity of nations, 
each enjoying independent sovereignty, but a wider associa- 
tion of semi-vassal states, under the political and economic 
domination of the German Reich. Such was the fate to which 
Europe was destined, a fate imposed upon it by the victorious 
war lords, after Great Britain had been brought to her knees. 
Unforeseen circumstances have compelled them to make an 
important change. The countries concerned have now to be 
impressed into active service, as partners of the Axis in their 
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war against the British Empire. This alteration may not 
vitally affect the immediate situation: its consequences will 
mean the failure and destruction of the Hitlerian system, based 
as it is on subjugation, terror and slavery. 

The revised plans for a world-wide conspiracy against 
Britain have been laid with thoroughness and skill, and the 
fact must be squarely faced that for the time being at least 
they have increased the difficulties already besetting a nation 
fighting alone. Our potential enemies are drawing closer 
together, brought by a combination of evil persuasion and 
blatant bludgeoning to a condition of readiness to turn upon 
Britain and attack the sinews of her Empire. The first move 
in the Axis game was revealed by the arrival in Berlin of 
Sefior Serrano Suner, Spanish imperialist and leader of the 
Phalange. German propaganda was at pains to explain that 
he had come, not in his capacity as Minister of the Interior, 
but as General Franco’s special envoy. The consultations 
between himself and German officials would not therefore 
necessarily be limited to matters affecting Spain’s internal 
affairs, but might cover the whole field of that country’s 
foreign policy. Suner spent some time in Germany—he was 
received by the Fiihrer, he conferred with Ribbentrop, he 
was of course given facilities to see for himself the strength 
of Germany’s military resources. The visit gave rise to a crop 
of rumours and conflicting theories, to differing reports from 
German and Italian sources. In any case, the result of Sefior 
Suner’s conversations in Berlin, which were later continued 
in Rome, have not yet become apparent. But there is little to 
support the view that the Axis met with a rebuff, although 
Germany nor Italy have been able to secure a promise of 
Spain’s active intervention in the war. Who can say that this 
was the object in view? Neither country would appear to be 
in desperate need of active military support at present, and, 
on the whole, their aim is more likely to be the establishment 
of new bases and sources of supply for goods from across the 
Atlantic. Spain, in short, is to take over the réle played by 
Italy during the early months of the war. 

The success or failure of this scheme depends largely on 
the British attitude towards Spain; Germany and Italy are 
banking on the continuance of a policy of appeasement. From 
the Spanish point of view, it has much to recommend it. 
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Sefior Suner has undoubtedly returned from his travels in 
possession of an agteement regarding Spanish territorial 
claims and aspirations ; the future is thus safeguarded, and 
the opposing faction in the country, which fears above all 
things the embroilment of Spain in the conflict, is temporarily 
soothed. At the same time the Phalangists, anxious for whole- 
hearted co-operation with the Axis, are given an opportunity 
to canvas the national favour and to increase their influence. 
Thus it is clear that Britain must watch Spain with ceaseless 
vigilance, and that no time must be lost. Spain’s adoption of 
active belligerency can still be prevented. Her dependence on 
raw materials, which neither Italy nor Germany can supply for 
varying reasons, is a powerful lever in the hands of Britain. 
It is, in fact, the key to the position, and it will be lost only if 
it is deliberately thrown away. Any supposed agreement 
between the Axis Powers and Spain, any arrangement that 
may have been made for the transport of German troops 
through that country, can be entirely nullified by a display of 
British determination. 

Sefior Suner’s prospects and those of his adherents 
received considerable enhancement from the failure of the 
Dakar venture. When it was announced that General de 
Gaulle and his forces, supported by units of the British Navy, 
had arrived off Dakar on September 23rd, hope ran high 
throughout the world of freedom. The tide, it was thought, 
had turned at last; the Allies were taking the offensive. 
Dakar was to be the starting-point, and by gaining control of 
French Africa we would penetrate to the Mediterranean and 
hold the enemy by land, sea and air at a most vulnerable spot. 
The conception was superb, the performance lamentable. Not 
only was the expedition a failure—it was the greatest defeat 
suffered by the Allies since the withdrawal from Norway. The 
Prime Minister has since told the House of Commons some- 
thing of the reasons for this failure. 

Despite his explanation, much is left open to question. 
Doubt is felt not only regarding the details of this particular 
episode, but regarding the conduct of British foreign policy 
as a whole. It has not been sufficiently realised, even at this 
fateful hour, that a new and revolutionised foreign policy is 
needed, a policy which will lead to military success and not to 
disillusionment. Whatever the implications of the Dakar 
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affair, the largest share of the responsibility must be borne by 
the British Foreign Office. The Foreign Office must have 
sanctioned the expedition—and left it at that. Where was the 
necessary lead, the definite directions, the ear at the keyhole ? 
For all we know, General de Gaulle may have been at fault as 
regards the actual events, but there can be no doubt that there 
was a pitiable lack of co-ordination somewhere—and that the 
gtound had not been sufficiently prepared. 

The failure at Dakar supports the view often expressed 
that in time of war a Ministry of Efficiency should replace the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. The project was marred as much 
by carelessness and diplomatic miscalculations as by any short- 
comings in military organisation. In this way was the reverse 
made heavier and the weaklings of Vichy allowed to carry 
the day. 

Meanwhile Ribbentrop was again on his way to Rome, 
leaving Berlin on September 21st. Little was said or published 
about his subsequent meetings with Mussolini and Ciano— 
and this absence of news gave rise to the belief that all was not 
well between them. Apparent confirmation was forthcoming 
from the fact that soon after Ribbentrop’s return from Rome 
the Italian Foreign Minister followed him to Berlin. On the 
27th it was announced that a pact between Germany, Italy and 
Japan would be signed in Berlin that day. The cat was out of 
the bag, and one of Hitler’s dearest wishes had come to pass. 
For many years both he and Ribbentrop had been convinced 
that a life-and-death alliance between the three Powers would 
solve the problem of world hegemony. The Axis interpreta- 
tion of the pact gives to it a far greater significance than its 
actual terms imply. For according to Axis propaganda it is 
more than a political and military agreement, more than a 
measure of expediency calculated to dismay the United States 
and restrain the Soviet Union—it is a bond of brotherhood, 
signed by three Powers inspired by a single political ideal, to 
live and have their being in a national-socialist-fascist para- 
dise. The German press is hinting now that Japan must set 
her house in order, must re-adjust her internal affairs so that 
the fascist revolution is complete, and then the time will be 
ripe for the establishment of what is known to Axis propa- 
ganda as the Munroe doctrine for the new continental world. 
According to this doctrine, Germany will dominate the 
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continent of Europe, Italy the Mediterranean region, and 
Japan will hold sway over Asia. Although the necessary 
reorganisation is more than a little hampered by the continued 
existence of a united British Empire, the signatories of the 
tripartite pact are seeking to carry into effect their principle 
of Government wherever opportunity occurs. 

In Norway, for example, Germanisation has begun with 
the creation of a new constitutional order, undesired by the 
majority, but supported by Quisling and his friends. Pressure 
and terrorisation is the lot of anyone suspected of anti- 
German activities. Much the same applies to Alsace-Lorraine, 
to Belgium and to large districts of occupied France. 
Gauleiter Buerkel and his associates make no secret of their 
plans for ‘a great exchange of population,’ an exchange 
which will involve the sending of Frenchmen to a small part 
of France, the settlement of Germans on the soil of Alsace- 
Lorraine and Burgundy. Reports from Vichy indicate that 
the Government is prepared to swallow even this indignity 
without protest. But the true France is stirring, albeit as yet 
faintly ; the consequences of a German victory are under- 
stood, at least by some. In the East, a fresh wave of terror 
is sweeping across Poland, and in the Protectorate every 
method of blackguardism is employed to enforce the German 
will. Turning to Scandinavia, Germany has made agreements 
with Sweden and Finland which will pave the way for military 
control over vital strategical points—surely sufficient to prove 
that a ‘ new Scandinavian order ’ is under consideration. 

Japan is pursuing the same line of action in her allotted 
sphere of influence: witness the threat to Indo-China and her 
demands on the Dutch East Indies. And these at a time when 
the military position in China is anything but favourable to 
her, and possible rapprochement between the U.S.A., Russia, 
and Great Britain is causing some concern. In the last respect 
the pact has hardly fulfilled the expectations of its signatories. 
On the contrary, the reaction of the United States appears to 
prove that American eyes are fully open to the common 
danger. The imminence of the Presidential election is a 
deterrent to the adoption of decisive moves just now, but 
Lord Lothian brought reassuring news of the general situation 
when he returned to England on October 19th. Of particular 
significance is the attempt to improve relations with Soviet 
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Russia, an attempt which has the full backing of this country. 
On this side of the Atlantic, M. Maisky had a meeting with 
Lord Halifax on October 16th. One result of this meeting 
may be a revision of the British attitude towards the Baltic 
question, which has been insistently put forward by Russia 
as a matter to be settled before any discussions on trade or 
policy can begin. This somewhat unconciliatory attitude on 
Russia’s part has caused many people to doubt whether there 
is in fact any real hope of improved Anglo-Russian relations, 
and these pessimists have hardly been given the lie by Russia’s 
conduct in the Balkan crisis which followed the Brenner 
meeting of October 4th. 

The occupation of Rumania by German troops was hardly 
unexpected, for the country’s doom was sealed with the 
Vienna award. It has always been a part of Hitler’s tactics to 
sever the limbs of his intended victim before the body is 
thrown to the wolves. Rumania has been conquered without 
fighting, the first phase of the drive to the East is accomplished, 
and with Mussolini’s help Bulgaria, Greece and Jugoslavia 
will be made to feel the screw. Turkey would thus be left in 
a position of isolation, and the Axis powers no doubt prefer 
to think that in such an event, all attempt to stand in their 
path would be abandoned, leaving a clear way to Suez and the 
Near East through Syria and Palestine, combined with a 
forward push from the Libyan desert. 

So far both Greece and Turkey have remained firm, 
increasing their military preparations with calm and thorough- 
ness, openly declaring their intention to resist. Russia is once 
more the incalculable factor, and we may be sure that the 
Axis diplomats will go to almost any lengths to get her to stab 
Turkey neatly in the back. Ribbentrop, no doubt, has already 
made specious offers to Moscow of far-reaching concessions 
in the Straits and the igean. Despite such manceuvres, the 
Turks have not lost hope of effecting an understanding with 
the Kremlin which would neutralise the Axis menace. 

The dismal failure of their attack on Britain has compelled 
the enemy to turn eastwards. Go forward they must, for a 
gigantic war machine, once set in motion, knows no halt save 
that of defeat. Their situation is aggravated also by domestic 
conditions ; war weariness is setting in among the German 
and Italian people. Reports are coming in of discontent in 
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Northern Italy, of stern measures to suppress the agitators, of 
lack of enthusiasm for the war. In Germany, too, questioning 
voices ask where it is all leading, what will be the outcome 
of the conflict which brings victories but no peace. This 
enforced action is our chance: let us seize it with both hands, 
and by all means in our power, by propaganda and diplomacy 
turn it to account. 
EUROPEAN OBSERVER. 
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AFTER VIENNA AND VERSAILLES 
I 


Wuy was France never able to call in question the bases of 
the Vienna settlement of 1815, and what was it that has enabled 
Germany, only twenty years after her defeat, to challenge and 
destroy the Treaties concluded at the end of the last war ? 

There was harmony and integration in the origin, course, 
and outcome of the wars of 1792-1815. The settlement 
reached at Vienna in 1815, in spite of previous discord among 
the Allies, satisfied the four Great Powers which had fought 
and vanquished Napoleon; they were its chief beneficiaries 
and had an interest in preserving it. The Quadruple Alliance 
continued a latent existence for at least one generation. 

There was incongruity and paradox in the origin, course, 
and outcome of the wat of 1914-18. Of the six Great Powers 
which fought Imperial Germany, Russia became a victim in 
the final settlement, Italy and Japan were estranged, the 
United States withdrew from European affairs in disgust, and 
Great Britain, repeatedly flouted in Eastern Europe, tried to 
restrict her responsibilities to the West. France was left 
with the victory and its European progeny upon her hands. 
That progeny, in its ‘living space’ between Germany, Italy 
and Russia, comprised thirteen States—new, much enlarged, 
or severely truncated—with over a hundred million inhabi- 
tants, more than a score of disputed frontiers, and some fifty 
burning problems. The three World Powers—the United 
States, the British Empire, and Russia—had no positive 
interest in upholding the territorial settlement established in 
that region ; and the Coalition of the War of 1914-18 was 
dead before the Peace Treaties were concluded. 

The French Revolution had challenged the social and 
political order of Europe, which still comprised virtually the 
whole civilised world of the white race. Predominance on 
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the European Continent, then even more than now, pointed 
to world-dominion, especially when coupled with an aggres- 
sive, revolutionary creed. Great Britain and Russia were the 
gates through which Napoleon had to break if he was to 
reach the vast extra-European spaces. Still, even these 
Powers, on the two flanks of the European Continent, fought 
him as Europeans, in an European Coalition, over European 
problems. 

The war of 1914 was again European in its immediate 
causes and in its consequences ; yet its orgin and outcome 
were largely conditioned by extra-European problems and 
forces. Had it not been for Germany’s world-wide ambitions 
and the resulting conflict with the Anglo-Saxon Powers, the 
wat, which turned on a stage in the logical advance of 
European nationalisms, would either not have broken out 
or would soon have ended in a German victory. The inter- 
vention of the Anglo-Saxon Powers and the defeat of Ger- 
many, coupled with the collapse of Russia, cleared the ground 
for the rise of the small nations in the European Middle East 
to independent State existence ; but this was a development 
in which Britain and America had no immediate interest, and 
for which neither would have gone to war. Moreover, a 
superiority of France over Germany was re-established such 
as France herself had no longer hoped for or aimed at. Here 
were two logical consequences of an incongruous situation. 


II 


Germany’s primacy on the European Continent had been 
established by Bismarck’s victories, and secured through the 
wise restraint of his policy during the next twenty years. 
Whereas the French Revolution and Napoleon had from the 
vety outset challenged England and Russia, Bismarck was 
careful not to drive either into active hostility ; and as long 
as these two Powers could safely acquiesce in Germany’s 
predominance in the centre of Europe, there was no one on 
that Continent sufficient to dispute it. The Habsburg 
Monarchy had been reconstructed on a German-Magyar 
basis, which both fitted and forced it into the German system ; 


1 Cf. my article ‘ From Vienna to Versailles’ in the Nineteenth Century Review for 
February, 1940. 
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France was isolated and immobilised. For centuries Vienna 
and Paris had been the centres of European power-politics : 
now Berlin overshadowed them, and its pre-eminence grew 
steadily through the prodigious increase in Germany’s popu- 
lation and resources. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the programme of 
revanche had paled into a theoretical hope, remembered but 
not contemplated. In the Boulanger crisis, France had 
passed through, and had overcome, the paroxysm of patho- 
logical nationalism which invariably sets in about fifteen 
years after a major defeat.2 Almost every theory, delusion, 
or trick in the Nazi repertory finds its remarkable, though less 
vile and brutal, counterpart in the demagogical militarist and 
anti-Semitic movements which centred round Boulanger, 
Dérouléde, and Drumont; there was the same nationalist 
exasperation and effervescence, a similar mixture of radicalism 
and reaction, the same reviling of the Parliamentary Republic, 
of its sins and ‘ corruption,’ the same hysterical adulation of 
an individual before he had any achievements to his credit : 
but resistance at home and obstacles abroad prevented the 
emotions behind the Boulanger movement from ever being 
translated into practice. Meanwhile a generation grew up no 
longer beset by the poignant memories of 1870; and the 
Russian alliance, though it created a better feeling of security, 
disappointed those who had pinned on it hopes of revanche. 
The passionate dream of the preceding generation was fading. 
‘ La fin du sitcle’ in France was a period of dramatic internal 
contests, of cultural endeavour, moral elevation, and of high 
intellectual achievement. Conscious pacifism was gaining 
ground, and—the clearest evidence of strength—it found 
expression in two otherwise antagonistic movements: the 
French labour movement, under its great leader Jaurés, hoped 
and strove for international reconciliation through the 
working classes, while important sections of the propertied 
classes, represented by men like Rouvier and Caillaux, looked 
to financial co-operation of an international character 

But the dictum of Napoleon III—‘ When France is con- 
tented, Europe is at peace "—no longer held good after 1870. 
And now William II’s ill-defined world ambitions and con- 
fused world-politics supplied a new background to the 


2 Cf. essay on ‘ Pathological Nationalisms ’ in my book In the Margin of History. 
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European scene. He would suffer no limitation to his claims 
to be heard, or to the weight of his armaments. He menaced 
England and estranged Russia. At times he attempted a Con- 
tinental bloc against England—during the Boer War and at 
Bjérkoe—in which France was to play the satellite and accom- 
plice of German Weltpolitik. But if there was to be no 
reversal of 1870, France meant at least to preserve her dignity 
and independence. Feelings of uncertainty and unrest evoked 
by German strength and bluster produced the Franco-British 
Entente, originally a move towards political preparedness, 
not an alliance. The English had an engrained aversion to 
Continental commitments ; the French had even better reason 
to move warily. For the Germans, blackmailers to the core, 
were announcing with glee that should England prove beyond 
their reach, France, if her ally, was to make up for it as 
‘hostage’ and prey ; and the French knew what a war with 
Germany might entail for them in suffering and losses. - Twice 
after the Entente had been formed, in the Morocco crises of 
1906 and 1911, France, though assured of British assistance, 
preferred to placate the Germans ; and Russia had to give way 
to them in the Bosnian crisis of 1909. These were with- 
drawals, not capitulations, though Germany tried to render 
them humiliating, so as to obtain from them the fullest enjoy- 
ment, and perhaps also in order to discredit the Entente. 
Actually Germany’s conduct produced a hardening of British 
resistance and a rise of nationalist feeling in Russia and France. 
Two men came to the fore who remembered 1870, actually and 
politically, Poincaré and Clemenceau. 

British support had to be given if France and Russia were 
to be enabled to stand up to Germany ; or else they might 
have been forced into the German orbit and into a partnership 
directed against this country. This support the Germans 
described as a policy of ‘ incitement,’ ‘ encirclement,’ and of 
making those countries fight Britain’s battles (but, in fact, 
Russia and France entered the war in 1914 before they were 
perfectly certain of Britain’s active support). No one in this 
country will say that America is inciting us because her aid 
helps us to fight a battle which she knows is ultimately her 
battle. Nor would German fudge and fustian deserve a reply. 
But in the bitterness of defeat misapprehensions are apt to 
arise in the French mind. A decline in the French é/an was 
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noticeable during the period 1890-1910; and the revival in 
French nationalism and action occurred against the back- 
ground of the Anglo-German conflict. The chance which 
this offered roused the French to one supreme last effort, and 
the victory of 1918 carried them further than their Anglo- 
Saxon friends ever wished them to go. There followed 
ebullition, failure, and decline; torpor, a convulsion, and 
agony. 
Ii 


In the break up of European Turkey, 1912-13, the process 
of national re-formation was resumed which, after thirty active 
years, had been arrested in 1878. The expulsion of the Turks 
from the Balkans had always been an aim of Russian Greek- 
Orthodoxy and Pan-Slavism. It also lay in the logic of Euro- 
pean development, to be followed by the disruption of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. ‘This, too, was in Russia’s Greek- 
Orthodox, Pan-Slav programme ; but it had never been an 
aim of British, nor of French policy. Still, when the problem 
of the subject nationalities of Austria-Hungary moved into the 
foreground, and, in the conflict which ensued, her continued 
existence became the touchstone of German superiority over 
the European Continent, Britain could not remain indifferent 
to the power problem, even though she had no immediate 
interest in the territorial issues. At the root of the war of 
1914 lay a Russian interest, sentiment, and tradition. The war 
ended without Russia, and the process which she had fostered 
was concluded at her own expense. The development was 
logical but absurd. For if a new order was to be secured in 
East-Central Europe it could not be against all the Great 
Powers east of the Rhine. Russia’s collapse left a void and a 
burden which from the outset vitiated the peace settlement. 
This was still further complicated by the French system of 
alliances, the Anglo-Saxon delusion of a League of Nations, 
and the universal horror of Bolshevism. 

France had lost more than 1,500,000 dead in a war which 
had not been of her initiative or making ; a terrible loss for a 
nation stationary, or even declining, in numbers. What she 
now craved was security, foremost perhaps the assurance of 
never again having to wage such a war, or make such 
sacrifices. Her system of alliances in East-Central Europe 
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was as imperfect and as deceptive as her Maginot line later 
on: and both belonged to the same order of thought and 
were to have served the same purpose. But fear and an 
anxious economy cramp the human spirit, and deprive both 
policy and strategy of the necessary balance, é/an, and freedom. 
The progeny of victory was to have sustained its parent ; 
but it gradually dawned on the French that their system, 
which attracted the hostility of three Great Powers, besides 
two small ones, was a liability rather than an asset.2 They 
tried to bolster it up by recourse to League ideas: which, 
in turn, landed them in new difficulties. And after having 
been imperious and rash, they finished by becoming distracted 
and listless. Political juggling cannot do away with numbers, 
weights, and measures, nor do sermons and signatures 
transform human nature. No system can be permanently 
maintained on the European Continent east of the Rhine, 
which has not the support either of Germany or of Russia, 
especially if its other guarantors are not anxious to exert 
themselves. 


IV 


The League of Nations was essentially an Anglo-Saxon 
idea; it was the continuation, or rather the revival, in the 
sphere of international politics, of the faith, the facile optimism 
and comfortable illusions, of mid-nineteenth century 
‘ utilitarian’ believers in democracy. These were based on 
the triple conviction that the pursuit of the good was a 
matter of right reasoning, that right reasoning was a matter 
of education, and that whoever thought rightly would act 
rightly ; moreover, that peace was the ‘ normal’ condition 
of humanity, and any deviation from it was a lapse from 
grace. In the prosperous, self-satisfied atmosphere of 
America, mid-Victorian ideas survived into the twentieth 
century, and at the end of the Great War, Woodrow Wilson, 
“impassioned admirer of Bright and Gladstone, transplanted 
the nineteenth century rationalist faith to the almost virgin 
soil of international politics, and, bringing it back with him 

® Cf. the essay on ‘ French Policy in Europe, 1919-38 ’ in my book In the Margin 
of History. 


* On the mid-Victorian origin of the League idea, see Professor E. H. Carrs’ 
brilliant book, The Twe nty Years’ Crisis. 
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to Europe, gave it a new lease of life.’ > When on his way to 
Paris he was asked ‘by some of his advisers whether he 
thought his plan of a League of Nations would work, he 
replied briefly: “If it won’t work, it must be made to 
work,” ’ & 

Did President Wilson realise what supreme exertions this 
would have entailed? The ‘Pax Anglo-Saxonica,’ to be 
effective, required an Anglo-Saxon world police; in fact, a 
world dominion exercised by America and the British Empire. 
But was either prepared for such an undertaking? Even at 
the Peace Conference it was difficult enough to obtain right 
decisions. The Anglo-Saxon Powers, being uninterested, 
tended to be just; France tried to please and oblige her 
numerous and clamourous c/ientéle ; Italy was keen on mis- 
drawing frontiers, each violation of the principle of nationality 
constituting a precedent for her own preposterous demands ; 
and as for Japan, one of her representatives, when asked to 
decide in a tie between the two Anglo-Saxon and the two 
Latin Powers, significantly replied that ‘the Japanese dele- 
gation voted with the majority.’ Long before the close of 
the Peace Conference, the effective control of affairs had 
slipped from the hands of the Anglo-Saxon Powers, as it 
was only too obvious that in neither country would public 
opinion have suffered the sending of troops to enforce a 
decision however just, or to prevent an outrage however 
flagrant, in regions in which they were not interested. The 
defeated Great Powers—Russia and Germany—were prostrate, 
and the victorious Great Powers became silent, loth to contend 
where unable to determine. In this void, small nations staked 
out and imposed their claims and, with little share in the 
victory, became its chief and inordinate beneficiaries. Such 
was the paradoxical and incongruous outcome of the War of 
1914-18: was the League to guarantee or to correct the 
settlement ? 

Too clear an answer to this question would have meant 
trouble. The League was to cure humanity and lead it into 
better ways. It was an expression of the morality and idealism 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and of their ignorance of what it means 
to suffer of neighbours and disputed borderlands (Ulster alone 
knows it). The alchemists set out with the belief that there 

5 Ibid., p. 37. ® Ibid., p. 12. 
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must be a way of making gold, because they had the will to 
make it. The Anglo-Saxons wanted peace; to show up the 
impossibilities of the League nostrum was considered 
‘ destructive and unhelpful ’—for ‘ what will you put in its 
place?’ Insularity, not internationalism, was the life- 
breath of the League idea. Besides, there was shrewdness 
and self-deception, the will to do good and the wish to have 
it cheap ; a vast amount of humane feeling, confused thinking, 
and doctrinaire impatience. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind, like the Jewish, is inclined to 
legalism. In the eighteenth century the problem of American 
taxation was discussed in the British Parliament in terms of 
law, precedent and custom. It was then that Great Britain 
learnt the futility of such methods. America, in isolation and 
under a federal system, has preserved a good deal of the 
legalistic outlook. In the Covenant, President Wilson gave 
the League of Nations a written constitution, but without the 
moral basis of true acceptance or the backing of force—the 
burden of legalism without the advantages of law. Tsarist 
Russia had started the war in 1914 and collapsed before its 
close; President Wilson started the League and was dis- 
avowed by America: Great Britain had first to go through 
with the War, and next with the League. 

In the 1850’s Bismarck declared that if Prussia was to be 
fixed in loyalty to the ‘German idea’ and hostility against 
France, there was no room for a foreign policy. After 1919 
England tied herself up in loyalty to the ‘ League idea’ and 
hostility to Bolshevik Russia: henceforth Great Britain had 
no foreign policy. With the great mass of the British public, 
in that ‘ League idea’ peace counted for more than justice, 
and disarmament for more than ‘ collective security.’ More- 
over— what is justice?’ Whenever legal obligations 
encounter a passionate aversion to danger and action, feeble 
subterfuges and self-defeating compromises are resorted to : 
for instance, sanctions are imposed, but not pressed to a point 
at which by becoming effective they might provoke war. Mr. 
Wickham Steed, an expert on foreign policy and a champion 
of the League, writes in his book on Our War Aims : ‘If we 
meant to turn our backs on a League policy of collective 
secutity against wat, we ought to have re-armed much 
sooner.’ But would it not be truer to say that we ought to 
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have done so if we meant to stand by collective security ? 
For surely Japan, Italy, and Germany could be expected to 
start with China, Abyssinia, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
rather than with Great Britain. League of Nations’ principles, 
seriously held, are incompatible with the blind, unconditional 
pacifism which swelled the following of the League idea and 
was (perhaps against the wish of the leaders) stimulated by 
League propaganda. Hitler, after each performance, had 
merely to talk of rejoining the League or of signing some new 
‘Non-Aggression Pact ’ for enthusiastic pacifists to proclaim 
that to doubt his sincerity would be a crime. 


Vv 


Some people Hitler could best reassure by talking about 

peace, others by inveighing against the ‘Reds.’ It was, of 
coutse, against these, ahd against no one else, that he was 
arming. 
In 1815, France under the Bourbons received remarkably 
lenient treatment: could anyone visit the crimes of the Revo- 
lution and Napoleon on these illustrious sufferers ? They 
were Europe’s first line of defence against a recurrence of wat, 
against Jacobins and Bonapartists—‘ with the Bourbons, war 
was neither a need, nor a passion.’ They could claim, and 
received, consideration. 

In 1918 the Germans tried their transformation trick: the 
Weimar Republic would ‘ render the world safe for demo- 
cracy.’ But were Socialists and Democrats a safe line of 
defence against Bolshevism? By 1919 Europe feared the 
‘Reds ’ more than the Kaiser. The Weimar Republic aroused 
no enthusiasm and received little consideration. 

Fifteen yeats after 1815 the July Revolution overthrew the 
Bourbons. In 1830, 1840, about 1850, fear of French aggres- 
sion, an aggression tinged with revolution, drew the European 
Powers closer together. Napoleon III had to talk Realpolitik 
to reassure Europe. 

Fifteen years after 1918 the Nazis overthrew the Weimar 
Republic. Blood was spilt, but the blood of ‘ Reds’ ; atroci- 
ties were committed, but the excuses offered had a counter- 
revolutionary colouring. In every country there were people 
eager to find evidence of the good which Hitler was supposed 
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to have done to his country: he has ‘ saved Germany from 
Communism’; ‘ restored her self-respect’; the Jews—well, 
‘they are not without blame’; the atrocities are ‘ exag- 
gerated’; the Versailles Treaty was ‘ harsh.’ 

1830 lost for France the indulgence accorded to the 
Bourbons ; 1933 won for Germany the indulgence withheld 
from the Weimar Republic. Would M. Laval and M. Dala- 
dier, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain, have been so slow in 
sensing danger had a Bolshevik Germany re-armed on such a 
scale ? 


VI 


Without Russia no stable system can be established on the 
European Continent to keep Germany in check. Under pres- 
sure of the present war the English-speaking nations are 
drawing closer together and developing a powerful extra- 
European system of defence, of which Great Britain is the 
advanced European bastion. In the days when naval 
superiority was sufficient to ensure the safety of the British 
Isles, the shores facing them were our frontier and the sea was 
our line of defence. Now that line must include the aero- 
dromes along those shores. Norway, Denmark, and the Low 
Countries have learnt that there is no such thing as ‘ neu- 
trality’ in relations with Germany. They and France are 
essential to the Anglo-Saxon defensive system. But France 
will no longer be able to play the réle of ‘ puissance protec- 
trice ’ in East-Central Europe. As such she failed whenever 
she was faced by German-Russian co-operation—in the 
eighteenth century, when she was unable to protect Sweden, 
Poland, and Turkey; in the nineteenth century, when she 
failed effectively to help Poland ; in the twentieth century, at 
Munich, at the siege of Warsaw, and at Vichy. But will, or 
could, even the Anglo-Saxon Powers undertake such a task ? 
With Europe east of the Rhine left to itself, there can be Anglo- 
Saxon armed security, but there can be no real peace; only 
co-operation between the English-speaking nations and Russia 
can regain for Europe the stability which, at the end of the 
last wat, was compromised by the virtual withdrawal of the 
three World Empires. Russia’s present weakness and her 
outlook, so different from that of the democracies, are obstacles 
in the way of co-operation with her, and their influence is the 
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greater the nearer a nation stands to Russia. Still those smaller 
nations which, after 1919, wished and worked for the isolation 
and proscription of Russia, must now realise what chances 
this has given to the Germans who, united as they never were 
before, will remain a danger to Europe until and unless a firm 
ting is formed around them. 


L. B. NAMIER. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KIPPS 


IF there is safety in the multitude of counsellors ours should 
be the golden age of security. Never were so many commen- 
taries provoked by events and never so many mutually con- 
tradictory prophets all proved, on their own showing, to have 
been right. Man is not content to see wheels go round ; he 
wants to know why. ‘It is neither possible, nor necessary,’ 
wrote Coleridge, ‘for all men, nor for many, to be philo- 
sophers.’ Perhaps not, but it seems that everybody will try. 
There are several possible sub-divisions of the mass of printed 
matter provoked by the war. One would separate the 
genuinely interpretative work from that which seeks simply 
to exploit events. To the second category belongs a great 
deal of the merely pietistic literature, the distilled essence of 
innumerable sermons by curates and pastors persuaded that 
this is the providential opportunity to ‘ put Christianity across 
in a big way.’ Each of these commentators will have his 
clientele, but there is one class very little in demand to-day. I 
mean the merely flippant. Even if we are told, as we always 
are, that the apparent flippancy conceals a deep concern for 
humanity, thoughtful people are not impressed. A publisher 
who commends a book as ‘ Voltairian ’ at this moment is to be 
suspected of not knowing his own business. In vain do 
paradoxists fit a ready-made halo to the author of Candide. 
‘The reasonable, educated grin,’ is not for this generation. 
“Cease then, my much respected Herr von Voltaire,’ wrote 
Carlyle, ‘ for the task appointed thee seems ended.’ And this 
time Carlyle was right. 

H. G. Wells’s latest ‘ venture’41—for once the pub- 
lisher has found / mot juste—is commended to us on the dust 
cover as a ‘ profound and witty Voltairian dialogue.’ If it 
had been Voltairian, it would, of course, have been witty, and, 
certainly, would not have been profound. In fact, it is 
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neither. It recalls the puerile blasphemies of the late Mr. 
G. W. Foote to which the public authorities gave an unneces- 
sary advertisement in the last century. Those who remember 
Ingersoll’s Mistakes of Moses and contemporary efforts of the 
same kind, will find it difficult to be amused at a sniggering 
treatment of ‘an Old Testament Deity’ and laboured jokes 
about the patriarchs. Mr. Wells appears to be under the 
illusion that he is the only survivor acquainted with the Old 
Testament. Actually his acquaintance with it is so superficial 
that he imagines Archbishop Ussher’s chronology to be a part 
of the scriptural records. Ingersoll and Foote were less pre- 
tentious, but they had the advantage over Mr. Wells that a 
good deal of Victorian England was prepared to be shocked 
by them and a small section amused. It is hard to believe that 
All aboard for Ararat will produce either effect. After the 
dialogue with an Old Testament Deity we have a conversation 
between the hero (Mr. Wells, of course) and a little vole. This 
creature, at the beginning, was ‘ fascinated ’ and ‘ entranced.’ 
Then he ‘ made no sign.’ We suspect that the intelligent 
creature had fallen asleep. He appears, however, to have 
awakened in time to discover that the man who was lecturing 
him was ‘ an overwhelming menace.’ Mr. Wells may be right 
on the psychology of voles, but we do not see anybody else 
being overwhelmed. 

A comparison of the modern world with that on the eve of 
the deluge is trite enough. Mr. Noah Lammock in this 
pamphlet is the modern equivalent of Noah the son of 
Lamech, and when we are introduced to him he is brooding 
over the mysterious failure of the world to develop on the 
lines described in successive books by Mr. Wells. ‘ It seemed 
beyond dispute to Mr. Noah Lammock that madness had 
taken complete possession of the earth.’ Readers of an earlier 
and more amusing Wells may recall that Mr. Polly felt very 
much the same because Mrs. Polly could not cook eggs pro- 
perly. Mr. Lammock’s opening soliloquy is, indeed, very 
reminiscent of that of Mr. Polly when he sat on a gate and 
pronounced the world a ‘’ole.’? Looking on that picture and 
on this, we can only plagiarise once more. ‘ It’s fair itchabod 
o’ man.’ The Higher Critics of the future will certainly deny 
that the author of Kipps and Mr. Polly is the dull pamphleteer 
of All aboard for Ararat. 
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The problems of those two immortals were real problems. 
Mr. Wells understood them and to have described them gives 
him a claim to our gratitude that nothing can efface. But Mr. 
Noah Lammock is compelled to objectify his own disillusion- 
ments and present them on a cosmic scale. This age, like 
every other, is tragic. Its tragedy is enhanced for us because 
it comes after a period of superficial calm in which the fires 
were below the surface. Mr. Lammock, we are told, ‘ had 
lived most of his life in the conviction that a greater world 
order, a vast new Peace of universal opportunity and fulfil- 
ment, was unfolding before mankind.’ Who told him so? 
Certainly not ‘an Old Testament Deity’ nor the despised 
priests and theologians of the Christian Church. The pathetic 
figure—a magnified and non-natural Mr. Wells—whose con- 
versation with Mr. Lammock occupies the first part of the 
pamphlet seems to share all these illusions. He, too, believed 
in a war to end war and in the gradual perfection of the 
human race. 

We may consider this a respectable delusion and pity 
those whose house was built upon sand, but what nobody, 
whether he be an Atheist pamphleteer or an Anglican Dean, 
has the least right to do is to pretend that it is Christian or 
stands in any other relation to the whole Christian tradition 
than one of flat contradiction. ‘ My ways are not your ways 
saith the Lord, nor are my thoughts your thoughts.’ The 
psalmist long ago had ‘seen an end of all perfection.’ But 
he knew what Mr. Wells does not: ‘’ Thy commandment is 
exceeding broad.’ Christianity, which Mr. Wells has never 
taken the trouble to understand, has presented an intelligible 
picture of human development quite other than that of modern 
humanitarianism. It is that of a field in which wheat and 
tares grow together until the final harvest. Anyone is free to 
reject it, but let us not pretend that the collapse of the ‘ brave 
new world’ is a tragedy of disillusionment for those who 
never believed in it. 

The first and most obvious criticism of A// aboard for 
Ararat, if we set aside questions of good taste on which it is 
impossible to argue, is that Mr. Wells has mis-stated the 
problem. The ‘Old Testament Deity’ has rebuked him in 
advance: ‘ Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one 
as thyself.’ The second is that he addresses himself to pro- 
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blems for which his lack of equipment is so great as to make 
the attempt an impertinence. Mr. Kipps, gorgeous in carpet 
slippers in the dining-room of the hotel, recognised that he 
was out of place. He is a pathetic figure. An elderly Kipps 
who insisted on telling improper stories and putting the hotel 
in its place would be less attractive. The Deity in this 
pamphlet introduces himself : ‘ I have been called the “ Great 
First Cause,” but that “ Great ” is a vulgarity.’ Perhaps, but 
not more so than Mr. Wells’s use in the next sentence of the 
term ‘super-metaphysics.’ What does he imagine this to 
mean? ‘I’m afraid,’ his visitor says, ‘that brain of yours is 
not particularly adapted to what I might call super-meta- 
physics.” When every new picture theatre is a ‘ super- 
cinema,’ it is perhaps appropriate that, by the same sort of 
mind, we should have the simplest metaphysical questions 
described as ‘ super-metaphysics.’ But the carpet slippers are 
painfully obvious. 

All aboard for Ararat then is an invitation to those who 
believe in an earthly paradise which has failed to materialise. 
What are they to do? It may seem to some people that the 
most appropriate advice would be to think again. Mr. 
Wells’s proposal is that they should board a new ark for a 
personally conducted trip to an unknown destination under 
the leadership of those who have already deceived them. Mr. 
Wells is the frankest living exponent of confusion of thought 
as a good in itself. He popularised the appropriate technique 
for it—those sentences ending in a line of dots to indicate that 
the tired brain has given up the effort of thinking. To do him 
justice, he is not one of those who claim to have been right all 
the time. By a monstrous paradox, he asks us to follow him 
because he has always been wrong. He has a strange hatred 
of greatness and dignity, a perverse satisfaction in pronounc- 
ing the littleness of everything including himself. If he hates 
Karl Marx it is precisely because of what he calls ‘ the Great 
Man idea’ and the extent to which the prophetic side of Marx 
approached it. 

Mr. Wells’s work is, of course, the home of mental con- 
fusion. There have to be ‘a new religion and a new manner 
of life.’ Moreover, everybody must accept them. ‘ About 
certain fundamental things,’ we are told, ‘ there exists a wide 
diversity of opinion to-day. Such a diversity about funda- 
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mentals is unthinkable. . . . One opinion and one only can 
be nearest the truth, and the rest are wrong and have to be 
rejected, definitely and lucidly, on this ark first, and then, as 
we prevail, throughout the world.’ This belief must be, we 
learn later, the system known as Behaviourism. ‘ Moreover 
much as it costs us in immediate effectiveness, that and that 
alone must be the common mind of the men who will man 
my atk.’ We learn too, that ‘the core of the New World must 
be atheist, creative and psycho-synthetic.’ 

This seems to indicate pretty clearly a Holy Inquisition. 
But, although there must be a new religion and everybody 
must accept it, we are told: ‘ Enquiry replaces dogma. You 
gtow, so that there is no possibility of a heresy hunt upon the 
ark, any more than you can have a heresy hunt within the 
Royal Society.’ But the Royal Society does not insist that 
there can be no difference on fundamentals. Suppose the 
enquiry leads to the rejection of ‘ behaviourism ’ as a piece of 
crudity, and of the other triple requirement as pretentious 
twaddle? There is to be no dogmatic religious teaching. 
* We cannot afford to lose one possible brain in that way.’ 

What seems to emerge from all this is that everybody must 
atrive by a process of enquiry at the set of opinions Mr. 
Wells happens to hold at the moment. At the time A// aboard 
for Ararat was printed this was a rather confused pantheism. 
* Your individual life in itself is worth nothing at all.’ When 
that monstrous lie is accepted by less flabby minds than that 
of Mr. Wells, it leads straight to the doctrine of totalitarianism. 
It is not easy to see what fundamental quarrel he has with 
Hitler. Mr. Wells would have the individual life, ‘ escape 
into the synthesis of mankind,’ whereas Nazism would merge 
it in the German race and Communism in the international 
proletariat. Mr. Wells’s Ark will not reach Ararat or any- 
where else and its log will not make pleasant reading. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 





HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE 


I 


IN June, 1914, some six weeks before the outbreak of the last 
great wat—the Hohenzollern bid for world domination—a 
remarkable book was published by Mr. John Murray entitled 
Germany and England. (ts author was Professor J. A. Cramb, 
who for twenty years (1893-1913) had modestly and incon- 
spicuously taught modern history in Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, London, a finishing establishment for young ladies. 
It was based on four eruptive lectures which he had delivered 
to his amazed and singularly inappropriate audience in the 
spring of the preceding year. It lacked the author’s final 
revision, for Professor Cramb, whose health had been failing 
at the time when he had delivered the lectures, had died— 
wholly unknown to fame and a stranger even to most English 
historians—in October, 1913. The lectures, as published, 
had had to be reconstructed from the professor’s scanty notes, 
and from the scripts of a diligent auditor. In the circum- 
stances the book, merely as literature, is an astonishing one. 
Although several sections of it are incomplete, and although 
no doubt in many passages the lecturer’s exact words are not 
reproduced, the whole stands out as a magnificent piece of 
English prose. It is volcanic in its energy ; shattering in its 
passionate sincerity, destructive in its denunciation of the 
blind guides who, in 1913, were leading Britain towards the 
abyss of world-war. The outbreak of the war in August, 
1914, gave the book an immense vogue, and Professor Cramb, — 
inconspicuous during the fifty-three years of his life, attained 
to posthumous notoriety. 

Cramb, after taking a high classical degree in the University 
of Glasgow, had gone to Germany to continue his studies in 
the University of Bonn. There he acquired, not only a 
thorough command of the German language, but also a 
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profound insight into the German mentality. He appreciated 
the ant-like diligence of the German people; their habit of 
unquestioning obedience to the dictates of Government ; 
their infinite capacity for believing anything that suited the 
interests of their rulers or flattered their national pride. 
Throughout his life he continued his visits to Germany, kept 
up his reading in German history and literature, and followed 
the trend of German policy. In particular, he passed under 
the spell of Heinrich von Treitschke, admiring his splendid 
eloquence, respecting his obvious sincerity, feeling the power 
of his magnetic personality, but at the same time dreading 
the effect of his influence upon the vast multitude of his 
auditors and his readers. For Treitschke was an avowed 
and violent enemy of England, and the whole trend of his 
teaching was War. Here is a passage from Cramb’s third 
lecture : 


Almost the last time we see Treitschke—those noble features 
of his lit up, as they always were instantly lit up by any enthusiasm 
whether of love or of hate—almost the last time we really see him 
is on an evening in 1895, when, returned from a visit to England, 
he poured out to a company of friends all the vitriol of his scorn, 
antipathy, and hate for England and the English, enduring no 
word of comment or contradiction. ... All who listened to 
Treitschke that night seemed to hear in his words, as they had heard 
in his lectures again and again, the first dark roll that announces the 
dreadful storm, the coming war—the war that he regarded as 
simply inevitable—between these two empires, both the descendants 
of the war-god, Odin, and yet because of that, doomed to this great 
conflict. 

At the time when Professor Cramb uttered these ominous 
words, Treitschke was scarcely known even by name to the 
mass of the people whom he loathed with so vitriolic a hatred, 
and against whom he was incessantly advocating war. His 
voluminous works in German were a sealed book to the 
majority of even cultivated Britons, and not one of them had 
been translated into English. They taught a political theory 
utterly alien from the liberalism of British thought; they 
dealt with a period of history which to Britons was inextricably 
complex and inexpressibly dull. So they remained dangerous 
but disregarded—as it were, unexploded and undetected 
delayed-action bombs. 
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The publication of Professor Cramb’s lectures, however, 
together with the outbreak of the Great War—two events 
which occurred almost simultaneously—roused a sudden 
interest in Treitschke and his writings. Those diligent and 
skilled translators, Eden and Cedar Paul, set to work on the 
Deutsche Geschichte im neunzebnten Jabrhundert and began to 
issue it in 1915 with a sympathetic introduction by Mr. W. H. 
Dawson. Under the title History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century, it ran to seven substantial volumes, the last appearing 
in 1919. In spite of its length, it is but a fragment of an 
uncompleted work. Beginning with the 1815 settlement of 
Germany, it extends only to 1848. It is, indeed, little more 
than a partial history of the unhappy German Bwnd, which 
collapsed in 1848, was revived in 1852, and finally swept away 
in 1866. It is characterised by extreme contempt for the 
Bund ; intense dislike for Britain, France, Austria, and Russia ; 
pathetic partiality for Prussia, which in reality played an 
exceedingly unheroic part in the drama of the early nineteenth 
century. Whilst the Pauls were toiling at the history, 
Blanche Dugdale and Torben de Bille were busy translating 
the Politik: Vorlesungen, herausgegeben von Max Cornicelius. 
These lectures, edited by Dr. Cornicelius, had formed the 
substance of numerous courses delivered during many years 
in the University of Berlin and elsewhere. Treitschke himself 
had never published them, never even written them out. 
They had to be reconstructed from the lecturer’s syllabuses 
and memoranda, supplemented by the numerous and detailed 
notes taken by generations of students. The German edition 
appeared in two volumes, with an index, after Treitschke’s 
death (1897-1901). The English translation was published, 
also in two volumes, by Messts. Constable & Co. in 1916. 
It contained an Introduction by Mr. A. J. (later Earl) Balfour. 
This Introduction, although brief, is one of the most pungent 
and penetrating pieces of Lord Balfour’s all-too-scanty 
writing. It is as relevant to the present political situation . 
as it was to that of a quarter of a century ago, and is the 
occasion of the present article. 

First, a few preliminary words concerning Treitschke 
himself. Heinrich von Treitschke was a Slav by race. His 
ancestors in the seventeenth century were Czechs of Bohemia. 
They fled from their native land during the Thirty Years’ War 
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and, as Protestants, settled in Saxony. They carried with 
them that burning hatred of Catholicism, and of the cosmo- 
politanism that goes with it, that marked all Heinrich’s public 
utterances. Another thing also that Treitschke possibly 
owed to his Slavonic ancestry was the brilliance and lucidity 
of his style. He has been called the ‘ Macaulay of Germany,’ 
and it is certain that his books made a popular appeal 
unequalled by that of any purely Teutonic writings. Their 
only rival was Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Grundlagen 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, and Chamberlain was an English- 
man. It would appear that the High-German has to be 
leavened with the Slav, the Low-German, or (we must add) 
the Jew, in order to make him readable. 

The Treitschke family was a military one. Heinrich’s 
maternal grandfather had fought under Washington in the 
War of American Independence. His father had played a 
prominent part in the service of Saxony during the Napoleonic 
Wars. After the peace of 1815 he had risen high in the favour 
of the King of Saxony, had become a general, had been 
appointed Governor of the fortress of K6nigstein and 
Commander of the garrison of Dresden. Heinrich himself 
was destined to become a soldier, and no doubt would have 
become one, had it not been for the circumstance that he was 
rendered almost stone-deaf by an illness in early boyhood. 
His disability closed both the army and the civil service to 
him. He did later enter and sit in the Reichstag (1871-1884) ; 
but his deafness prevented him from hearing the debates and 
so made him ineffective. There was nothing for him except 
study and teaching. He studied history and philosophy ; but 
his real interest was politics. He longed to see the end of the 
ineffective Bund, i.e., the confederation of thirty-nine German 
States set up in 1815. What he passionately desired was a 
Unitary State (Einheitsstaat), and the only hope of unity 
appeared to him to lie in the dominance of the Prussian 
monarchy. At first he was a Liberal, advocating a constitu- 
tional and parliamentary form of government; but the 
ghastly failure of the German Liberals to make use of the 
golden opportunity given to them in 1848-1852, gradually 
converted him to the Junker policy of ‘ blood and iron’ as 
represented by Bismarck. 

The direction of his evolution as a politician was largely 
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determined by the teachers under whom he studied. Like 
most German students, he passed through several universities 
drawn by the attraction of notable professors. At Bonn 
(1851) he was privileged to attend the lectures of the 
octogenarian Arndt, prophet of the period of the War of 
Liberation. But more influential in directing his course was 
F. C. Dahlmann, whose consuming interest was politics : his 
ideal was a Liberal German Empire under Prussian leadership. 
He was the real founder of the so-called Prussian school in 
history—the school of which Treitschke became the greatest 
ornament. This was the school that regarded history as the 
handmaid of politics, too often tending, in its zeal for a political 
cause, to prostitute history to propaganda. From Bonn 
Treitschke passed on to Leipzig (1852), where Roscher was 
emphasising and illustrating the economic interpretation of 
history. He attended the courses of lectures which Roscher 
ultimately published under the title Die Grundlagen von 
Nationalikonomie. From this course he learned the signifi- 
cance of the Prussian Zollverein and perceived the part it was 
playing in the unification of Germany. From Leipzig he 
proceeded to Heidelberg (1853), where Ludwig Hiausser, in 
lectures nominally dealing with the Napoleonic Wars, was 
atdently advocating the unification of Germany under the 
Prussian monarchy. 

When, in 1857, Treitschke himself began to teach, this 
same idea of the unification of Germany under Prussia was the 
underlying motive of all his discourses. He had a natural 
gift of eloquence and a wonderful command of language. 
His impassioned, if entirely unscientific, enthusiasm, so 
different from the dry-as-dust rationalism of the true Teutonic 
professor, commanded attention. Even his strident voice, 
harsh and unmusical because of his extreme deafness, marked 
him out as unusual. Nevertheless, since the scene of his 
early labours was the Saxon University of Leipzig, the 
measute of his eloquence became also the measure of his 
unpopularity. For the leading line of Saxon politics was 
antagonism to Prussia. Even Treitschke’s own father, the 
confidential friend of the King of Saxony, broke off relations 
with the son whose expressions of contempt for Saxony he 
could not restrain. 


So uncomfortable did Treitschke find himself at Leipzig 
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that in 1863 he welcomed an invitation to go to Freiburg in 
Baden as Professor of Political Science. ‘There he drafted and 
delivered year by year that course of lectures on Politics 
which gradually, when repeated to larger audiences in Berlin, 
became the battle-cry of young Germany. At Freiburg he 
shed whatever remained of his early Liberalism, and became 
the open advocate of War as the main instrument of national 
policy. The day of Bismarck had, indeed, dawned. He had 
won his victory over the Constitutionalists. In 1864 he 
began his career of military triumph by the crushing of 
Denmark and the seizure of Schleswig. In 1866 came the 
Austro-Prussian crisis, culminating in Bismarck’s second 
successful war. Treitschke seethed with excitement and did 
all in his power to advocate the Prussian cause. Baden, 
however, remained unconvinced, and threw in her lot with 
Austria. Hence Treitschke resigned his chair at Freiburg, 
took himself to Berlin, and became a Prussian citizen. 

Bismarck welcomed him to Berlin with warm cordiality 
and secured for him the editorship of the Preussiche Jabrbiicher. 
In all the proceedings that led to the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71 Bismarck had no more zealous and vociferous a 
supporter than Treitschke. His hatred of France was intense : 
he loathed Napoleon III; he wrote a pamphlet Was fordern 
wir von Frankreich? (1870) which advocated the virtual 
destruction of that country. In 1874 he received his reward. 
He was appointed to the chair of politics at the University of 
Berlin, an institution very much under the control of the 
State, and under the immediate eyes of the Emperor and his 
Iron Chancellor. At Berlin he remained, delivering his 
inflammatory lectures on Politics, until his death at the age of 
sixty-two in 1896. 

It is with these lectures on Politics and with Lord Balfout’s 
Introduction thereto that we are here mainly concerned. We 
have already observed that Treitschke did not read or write 
the lectures. He prepared and distributed a syllabus of them, 
but he did not keep to it. Every year he added to the subject 
matter, as the course of events in the world suggested. The 
lectures were always up to date and always aggressive in 
their modernity. In their form as published in 1897-1901, 
and as translated in 1915-19, they represent the utterances of 
Treitschke’s later years, when he was glorying in Prussia’s 
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triumph over Denmark, Austria, and France, and was eagerly 
anticipating the creation of a German sea-power that would 
lead to the subjugation and spoliation of the British Empire. 
The lectures as we have them are really very poor stuff. Even 
allowing for the fact that Treitschke himself did not put them 
into writing or see them through the press, we must dare to 
say that there is not much in them. In substance they are a 
confused hash of Aristotle, Machiavelli, and Rochau. From 
Aristotle’s Politics Treitschke borrowed the idea that the 
State is prior to the individual; from Machiavelli’s Prince 
and Discourses he took over the deadly dogma that the State 
is free from the restraints of private morality, and that in 
pursuit of its ends the violence of the lion and the craft of the 
fox are legitimate instruments ; from Rochau’s Grandzige der 
Realpolitk (1853) he learned the aphorism ‘ the State is Power,’ 
and the doctrine that the power of the State is based on the 
will of the ruler and not on the consent of the ruled. Mixing 
these ingredients together, he added to them a number of 
inflammatory fictions, drawn from his own perverted imagina- 
tion, respecting the supreme virtues of the German people, 
the outstanding merits of the Hohenzollern monarchy, the 
incomparable superiority of Teutonic civilisation. Finally, 
he converted the whole into a high-explosive compound by 
pouring onto it the corrosive acids of his intense hatred of 
England and France, his nervous dread of Russia, his 
immeasurable contempt for all small and weak States. Of 
any serious philosophy of the State his PoMtics is entirely 
devoid ; as a scientific work it is negligible. Of such great 
political thinkers as Augustine and Aquinas, Hobbes and 
Locke, Spinoza and Rousseau, and even his own countrymen, 
Kant and Hegel, Treitschke shows little knowledge and no 
appreciation. He did not, indeed, wish to educate his 
hearers ; he wished merely to fill them full of national conceit 
and stir them up to war. 

Few men have glorified war—almost for its own sake and 
as an end in itself—as has Treitschke. ‘ War is the only 
remedy for ailing nations,’ he cries. ‘ The living God will see 
to it that War constantly returns as a dreadful medicine for 
the human race.’ But, of course, the only sort of war that 
Treitschke contemplates for Germany is victorious and 
successful war. That the triple conquerors commemorated 
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in the cannon of the Siegessdule should suffer defeat does not 
enter into his calculation. In the logic of history their next 
great task is to destroy the British Empire and secure its 
Overseas possessions. Lord Balfour well summarises 
Treitschke’s argument :— 


While Germany was in the throes of the Thirty Years’ War 
or slowly recovering from its effects, England, the detested rival, 
was laying the foundations of the English-speaking communities 
beyond the seas. . . . What Britain secured must be worth having. 
If there was something worth having and Germany had it not, this 
must be due to the bad luck which sometimes pursues even the most 
deserving. If Germany had it not and England had it, this must 
be due to the good luck which sometimes befalls even the most 
incompetent. But such inequalities are not to be tolerated. They 
must be redressed, if need be, by force. ‘The outcome of our 
next successful war,’ says Treitschke, ‘ must be the acquisition of 
Colonies by any possible means.’ 


Of any generous colonial policy, however, Treitschke is 
totally devoid. In one specific case he frankly says :— 


There is no other course open to us but to keep the subject 
races in as uncivilised a condition as possible, and thus prevent them 
becoming a danger to the handful of their conquerors. 


Heaven defend the natives of India, or the negroes of Africa, 
if ever they pass under German domination ! 

Throughout the whole of Treitschke’s works, in fact, the 
interests of Germany, and of Germany alone, are assumed to 
be the sole concern of German soldiers and politicians. Other 
peoples, necessarily inferior, have no rights as against Ger- 
many and her people. Their function is merely to act as 
servants of the Super-State :-— 


Cruel as these processes of transformation may be, they are a 
blessing for humanity. It makes for health that the nobler race 
should absorb the inferior stock. 


If at any time Germany should, for her own temporary 
convenience, make treaties with these inferior peoples, she is 
bound by them only so long as it suits her interests to be so :— 


No State can pledge its future to another. It knows no arbiter 
and draws up all its treaties with this implied reservation. More- 
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over, every sovereign State has the undoubted right to declare 
war at its pleasure, and is consequently entitled to repudiate its 
treaties. 


The conduct of Germany before and during the Great 
War of 1914-18 showed how thoroughly Treitschke’s 
principles of violence and fraud, of merciless ferocity and 
bottomless treachery had taken possession of the German 
soul. They had met with all-too-ready a response in the 
hearts of a barbaric race that had never known the discipline 
of Rome, and that had only late and imperfectly been con- 
verted to Christianity. 

Germany began the war of 1914 in the calm confidence of 
speedy and complete victory. By breaking her pledged word 
to Belgium and by ignoring all the restraints of international 
law she expected to hack her way through to triumph within 
the time-limit of four months. What would Treitschke have 
thought of a war—this ‘remedy for ailing nations ’—pro- 
longed for four years, and ending in overwhelming German 
defeat ? The dose of medicine was excessive, and administexed 
to the wrong patient ! The statesmen of the victorious Allies 
seem to have remained ignorant of the German mentality as 
developed by Treitschke and by such disciples of his as 
Bernhardi and Reventlow. They failed to realise that Ger- 
many could not settle down under defeat ; that, unless placed 
under watch and ward, she would inevitably, by means of her 
inimitable craft, re-arm herself and renew the strife ; that she 
was still dominated by the ideas instilled into her by the 
teachers of the Prussian School which regards Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck as its heroes. So long as the writings of 
Dahlmann and Hausser, of Droysen and Sybel, and above all 
of Treitschke remain the classics of German historiography, 
so long will the German people remain a menace to the 
world. 


F, J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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GERHART HAUPTMANN—UNDER THREE 
FLAGS 


NorHING that critics may say, now or hereafter, can alter 
the fact that Gerhart Hauptmann was for some decades the 
most prominent literary figure of Germany. In the history 
of the German drama in particular his influence will always 
have to be taken into account. Outside Germany, too, the 
interest in him has been great, especially in America, where the 
majority of the many English translations of his works have 
appeared. 

In Imperial Germany Hauptmann was never in favour, 
and in 1913 aroused very bitter hostility. In that year the 
Breslau students asked him for a dramatic commemoration of 
the heroic deeds of 1813. In response he wrote a puppet- 
play, Festspiel in deutschen Reimen, but instead of a patriotic 
glorification of the Wars of Liberation, in keeping with the 
sanguine and confident mood of the day, the work proved to 
be imbued with a pacifist spirit. As F. E. May (Neue deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1934) puts it : 


The pageant did not catch the spirit of the time. At the end 
the poet sang a paan to peace and love. . . . A herald of war had 
been expected. A prophet of peace appeared. The mood of 1913 
was not caught. 


Albert Soergel (Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 1, Leipzig, 


1928) comments on the episode : 


The fault lay with those who asked Hauptmann for a pageant ; 
they must have known that the social-minded poet could be no 
herald of war. 


Through the influence of the Crown Prince the play was 
withdrawn from the stage, but the resentment aroused in 
nationalist circles lived on, even when on the outbreak of the 
War Hauptmann came forward as a—somewhat ineffective— 
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patriotic poet, and in an open letter to Romain Rolland 
championed the German cause. 

Hauptmann’s full recognition came with the Republic. 
His sixtieth birthday in 1922 was celebrated with enthusiasm, 
and performances of his plays were given all over Germany. 
At Breslau, where he was granted the freedom of the city, 
President Ebert himself took part in the proceedings—an 
official association of the poet with republican Germany 
that was to do him no good under a later régime. In 1932, 
on his seventieth birthday, he was honoured by the award of 
the Goethe-Preis of the city of Frankfurt. But in 1933 the 
poet who had enjoyed so long the favour of the Social 
Democrats, and been indeed regarded as the representative 
German poet, was thrust out into the cold, and there he was 
kept for some years. Then surprisingly in 1937 his seventy- 
fifth birthday was made the occasion to welcome him back 
into the fold. A gala performance of his play, Michael 
Kramer, was given in the State Theatre in Berlin, and was even 
honoured by the presence of that other dramatist, Dr. 
Goebbels. Hauptmann himself received an ovation. Not 
only were his plays presented again, but his books appeared 
once more in the bookshops, from which they had been 
banished. Whether this change of front was a concession 
to Hauptmann’s age, or whether it was realised that his 
reputation was an asset that could not be wasted, it is 
impossible to say. That the Nazis cannot really appreciate 
him and all that his best work stands for is obvious. The 
counts against him are what would be expected, and are 
fairly uniform. It all comes fundamentally to the complaint 
that he is not really ‘ volkhaft,’ as they understand the term. 
He is not a fighter; he is passive, not active; he is a poet 
not of power but of pity ; he is tainted with ‘ enlightened ’ 
ideas. 

The more zealous party scribes are very guarded and 
discriminating, even when recognising his literary gifts. . 
All the same he is one of the more or less neutral writers, 
whom critics can discuss more or less on his merits. 

Professor Franz Koch (Geschichte deutscher Dichtung, Ham- 
burg, 1937) devotes four pages to him. He admits his 
literary eminence, and especially his position as the leading 
poet of Naturalism, but his comment contains much of the 
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common form of Nazi criticism and a fair sprinkling of 
typical Nazi phrases : 

His work is characteristic also in the passive attitude of its 
creator, the absence of any standpoint, the avoidance of any real 
attempt to grapple with his problems ; his characters have no will 
of their own, but succumb without a struggle to the play of obscure 
impulses. Characteristic therefore, to sum up with a few critical 
words of Friedrich Lienhard on Naturalism, in ‘the power of 
realistic presentation, even to the very breath and scent of things, 
and at the same time the lack of any power of spiritualisation and 
inspiration.’ . . . His poetry lacks the spiritual power and the 
faith to go beyond mere representation and description and achieve 
a solution. Therefore Hauptmann’s characters are no fighters. 


Paul Fechter (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur vom 
Naturalismus bis zur Literatur des Unwirklichen, Leipzig, 1935) 
emphasises particularly his identification with the Weimar 
republic : 


For the Republic Hauptmann becomes the poet who expresses 
most strongly the spirit of the new state . . . Hauptmann has 
always been called the poet of democracy and socialism, and the 


time between 1918 and 1933 honoured him as its own. 


Walther Linden (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den 
Anfingen bis zur Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1937) distinguishes 
between two aspects of Hauptmann’s work, the social and 
the purely esthetic, and like the others emphasises in con- 
clusion the lack of any consistent reforming zeal : 


Hauptmann’s unspeakably rich and copious work, with its 
profusion of living forms, has its nearer and its remoter aspect. 
On the one hand we have a national, racial, social-political vein, 
on the other an esthetic nervous aloofness leading to a supra- 
national artistry ; here social pity, there great cosmic form ; here a 
naturalistic working world, there the mystic blue over the Isles of 
the Blest. Unharmonised and inharmonisable it all dwells together 
in his spacious work, which is born more of a finely-sensitive, keen- 
scented and susceptible receptivity than of a world-reforming 
master-will. 


Professor Hans Naumann (Die deutsche Dichtung der 
Gegenwart, Stuttgart) could no longer call Hauptmann in the 
‘sixth edition in 1933,as he had done in the fifth in 1931, ‘ this 
most prominent figure in the intellectual life of Germany 
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to-day.’ For the author of the new edition, with its fervent 
confession of the full Nazi faith, who describes himself in the 
long preface as one of those ‘ late awakened and long stricken 
with blindness’ (uns spat Erwachten und lang Verblendeten), 
that place is taken by Stefan George, and the quite logical 
Nazi theory is elaborated that as you can have only one 
political ‘ Fiihrer ’ at a time, so you can have only one literary 
‘Fuhrer.’ Otherwise he lets his glowing eulogy stand, 
qualified as it is by the words : 


To give something more and something more positive was 
obviously not possible in this time of incompleteness and transition. 


Hellmuth Langenbucher (Deutsche Dichtung in Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart, Berlin, 1937) attaches to Hauptmann the 
common Nazi label of the poet of pity : 


He is an artist of high degree, but like his whole age he lacked 
the central motive power. He pushed forward into regions of 
‘ national’ feeling, but he remained too firmly dominated by his 
feeling of social pity. 

Adolf Bartels (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Brunswick, 
1934) is a not unfriendly critic. He recognises Hauptmann’s 
great qualities, and proclaims him to be the greatest poet of 
Naturalism. He gives him credit for his social sympathies, 
but thinks at the same time that he was no strong personality 
(er bedeutet als Persénlichkeit wenig), and was led astray by 
specious international democratic phrases and cloudy humani- 
tarian ideals. And that is about as much as any of the real 
party critics would allow. 

Hauptmann’s spiritual home is verily not to be found in 
the Third Reich. 

H. G. Atkins. 
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SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY? 


THE centenary of Thomas Hardy’s birth brings with it this 
selection of his poems. Mr. G. M. Young, who has made it, 
has written a long and very interesting essay as introduction, 
in which an attempt has been made to assess not only the 
peculiar qualities of Hardy’s verse but also its particular 
relationship to the social and intellectual life of his time. The 
selection seems on the whole less happy than the essay ; and 
this, too, is more concerned than it ought to be with the 
“round it and about’ of the poet’s creation and too little 
with the unique creative quality itself. The retort obvious 
that any editor can make to those crtics who differ with him 
over his inclusions and omissions is, of course: ‘ This is a 
matter of taste : I do not necessarily set my taste above yours, 
but it is inevitable that I choose what pleases me.’ The retort 
has some justice; but a selection of verse should be pur- 
posive ; and Mr. Young, it seems to me, has had no very clear 
notion as to what his purposes ought to be. He divides the 
book into sections : ‘ Poems of Place and Incident,’ ‘ Poems of 
Memory and Reflection,’ and passages from The Dynasts. Such 
a division has a Hardy precedent, since Hardy himself had 
the habit of giving his various books of verse such titles as 
Poems Past and Present, Moments of Vision, Time's Laughing 
Stocks, Satires of Circumstance ; but it is questionable whether 
selected passages from The Dynasts do more than confuse us 
since that epic drama has, as Mr. Young himself admits, an 
indivisible unity. It is, however, with his selection of 
individual poems that I quarrel most. Is it a selection made 
to reveal the poet at his most characteristic, or are we offered 
the best that is in Hardy? A poet with so marked, so 
eccentric an individual style often produces work which while 
revealing the man perhaps too obtrusively, gives us too little 


1 The Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy. Edited by G, M. Young, Macmillan, 
London, 55. net. 
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of himself at the height of his craftsmanship. It is, for me, 
almost unforgivable that Mr. Young should have omitted 
A Broken Appointment, The Ruined Maid, a startling and 
revealing poem for its date, 1866, running counter as it does 
in theme to the prevalent moral code, In the Vaulted Way, 
The Minute before Meeting, a great sonnet, Let Me Enjoy, for me 
the loveliest of all Hardy’s lyrics, The Coronation, with its 
magnificent last line: ‘ Clamour dogs kingship ; afterwards not 
so! Shut out that Moon, Regret Not Me, a most poignant and 
nostalgic poem, Near Lanivet 1872, a marvellous compact of 
tragedy, Afterwards, Epitaph, And there was a great calm, an 
armistice poem and one of the finest that the last war pro- 
duced, To Shakespeare, and a host of others I have noted. 
Many of the poems whose titles are here set down have 
been praised and loved by previous critics; and Mr. Young 
had no right, for reasons of taste presumably, to act so 
arbitrarily. He could have done quite easily without a good 
number of his ‘ Poems of Place and Incident,’ if limited space 
was the excuse. All selections of poetry, in one sense, are 
unsatisfactory, and can even be dangerous, since the ordinary 
reader is inclined to prefer the potted pocket-volume, and 
henceforward to neglect the total works, the error of the 
‘hall-mark’ being perpetuated by later generations. Poems 
become text-book poems ; and so, as in the case notoriously 
of Wordsworth, a distorted picture persists of the whole 
significant creation of the poet, and only those poems remem- 
bered which are easiest on the tongue and ‘ noblest’ for the 
mind, or most suitable for teaching purposes. In this case 
the business is particularly deplorable since here, we are told, 
is ‘ the first selection to be made from his complete poems.’ 
Mr. Young’s essay is, as I have said, extremely interesting, 
the comments on The Dynasts being particularly illuminating. 


The task . . . which Hardy set himself was to create a form in 
which the busy variety of Shakespearean History should harmonise 
with the austere and epic progress of an Aéschylean trilogy—its 
two or three actors, its well-spaced incidents, its long deliverances, 
its choric comment : 


this is well said. But in the attempt to place Hardy in 
relation to his age Mr. Young has obscured, to a great extent, 
the problem which, to all those who are interested in the way 
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a poet writes, is the main one: what is it that dictates the 
characteristic and recurrent shape, pattern and rhythm of his 
work, on the page and to the ear? A poet, qua poet, is 
compounded of many elements. He belongs to the past 
(even in his opposition to it) by virtue of those who have 
influenced him, the earlier poets who have given him, in 
part, the poetic language that most cleaves to him, and those, 
the anonymous ones, amongst whom he has moved, pat- 
ticularly in his childhood and youth, in the home, the school, 
the church, the market-place, in farm or factory or workshop. 
He belongs to his own personality by the type of experience 
which has been decisive to his growth and which has fixed 
both his regrets and hopes in characteristic and cherished 
words and phrases. It is significant to see how certain words 
recur constantly in a poet’s vocabulary, how he seems to 
hug them to himself till they become his own. Murray once 
said in the presence of Grant Duff, who has recorded the 
conversation, that a necessary preliminary in reprinting the 
works of Tennyson was to reinforce the fount of type with 
‘l’s’ and ‘ v’s,’ the cause being the constant recurrence of the 
word ‘love’ in his writings. He belongs also to his pet- 
sonality by the nature of his physical and psychical make-up. 
The pitch, timbre, and tone of a poet’s voice must play a 
large part in the type of language he makes for himself, as 
must indeed the whole unique play of his body. A poet is, 
in a sense, a doubled creature, who seeks in the language he 
makes more and more the permanent prototype of his total 
individuality. It is because of this element, apart from the 
necessity of improving and deepening his craft, that other 
responsibilities emerge for him. He needs perpetually to 
watch his manner of working so that he does not violate its 
living quality by reiterating the personal cliché which he 
knows, or thinks he knows, has become unique to him, 
substituting the mannerism for the living manner, becoming 
indeed too possessive to his material; and he has a certain 
moral duty as well, the integration of his character and its 
clarification so that his uniqueness speaks from the very 
source of its indissoluble conflicts. It is a dangerous thing 
to assume, and Mr. Young seems to do so, that a poet’s 
peculiar colour—Hardy’s pessimism in this case—results from 
some attitude towards life, imposed by the Zeitgeist. 
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Hardy’s pessimism [he says] is primarily that of the disappointed 
man who cannot find the serenity which naturally attends on 
satisfaction and achievement and feels himself ill-adjusted to an 
ill-adjusted world. It is the vast projection of an inner discord, 
untuning the music of the spheres. 


The poetic figure at the end is empty rhetoric: but the whole 
statement tries to prove too much. A// poetry comes from 
‘inner discord,’ even the lyric, if it be authentic, is a type of 
drama, result of a tension between warring forces. In the 
case of Hardy, the recurrent gloom, recurrent, be it noted, 
over a long lifetime, suggests that it swited Hardy, was, in 
truth, most congenial to his Muse; it was something that 
made his creativeness flow most freely and gave to his work 
its most satisfactory cadences and shape. A poet making 
verses for some sixty years, and prolifically for over thirty of 
them, must have become largely the instrument and habit of 
his own inner will to creation. The tragedy of the poet who 
has been writing over a long period of time is that poetry 
becomes so much his necessity that his life seems to be 
inverted, it exists for poetry’s making, his individual life 
whirls round this centre, and in the inevitable intervals of 
sterility he feels himself less than all other men; he has 
staked his all, it appears, on what may never return to him. 
It is for this reason that many poets have sought to promote 
maladjustment through the stimulus of love or drugs or 
battle, the casus belli from which they hope new poetry may 
spring. 

Mr. Young insists altogether too much upon the Time- 
spirit in Hardy’s poetry. It would have been much more 
fruitful if he had followed-up the implications of : 


He was imperfectly educated, cramped by a book-language which 
he could not shake himself free of, and writing it with a stilted and 
self-conscious clumsiness. . . . His errors are not those of an 
untrained taste, feeling towards a style which will not come. They 
are errors of practice in following unfortunate models—prose 
translations of the classics, for example—without perceiving their 
imperfection. 


This is stimulating criticism, even if again it seeks to prove 
too much. If, all his life, Hardy could not shake himself free 
of a certain type of language one can surely assume that, like 
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the mask of Max Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite, it had become 
an essential and integral element of his poetic make-up: the 
man’s uniqueness needed it. 

Hardy’s affinities amongst past and contemporary poets 
throw some light upon his way of working and the type of 
personality he most aspired to be: Browning and Meredith, 
Cowper and Wordsworth, as ‘a poet of place’ (as Mr. 
Young points out), perhaps Crabbe in this respect, William 
Barnes, the old ballad-makers, and the writers of popular 
songs, ‘of psalm and hymn.’ I see something too of the 
violent drama, with a different background and bias, truly, 
that is sometimes found in a Donne poem like Riding East- 
wards ; and of Robert Frost, the American farmer-poet, who 
often ventures on the ‘story in verse.’ Browning and 
Meredith suggest closest kinship, with their gnarled, twisted, 
rough use of words, their hard juxtaposition of phrases, and 
Browning mainly in the amazing variety of stanza-forms and 
rhythms, the anecdotal poem with incidents drawn from 
world or local history. Hardy (apart from The Dynasts) cared 
more for the local incident and curiosity (as indeed Robert 
Frost does) and this, it will be noticed, is often the character 
of the local broadsheet ballad. But Hardy, far less than 
Browning, so rarely communicates that elusive magic, that 
mysterious essence that seems to me to be the quality that 
marks the greatest, the profoundest poetry, the quality to be 
found in Shakespeare’s songs, in Donne, in Blake, in Crashaw, 
in marvellous lyrics like Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey 
Revisited and in some of the medieval carols and Passion- 
poems. It is fashionable at the moment to suspect the term 
‘ pure poetry’; but there are poems, and these the greatest, 
that undoubtedly have a purity, not in the stupid Swinburnian 
sense of meaningless so-called ‘ word-music,’ but in the sense 
that they seem to draw one down into the deepest mysteries 
of word-meaning. Hardy’s poetry almost entirely lacks this 
‘ purity,’ and it is interesting to try to discover why this 
should be so in a poet so clearly in continual dedication to his 
craft 


Moments of Vision is the title of one of Hardy’s books. 
Hardy’s poems are so often the result of ‘ moments of vision,’ 
plucked from the stream of Time, that the coherence that 
finally emerges when the work is put down is not that of a 
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philosophy, but Hardy himself, the living, turbulent, incon- 
sistent man made manifest. The Temporary the All Hardy 
calls one of his poems. 

My sensibility as poet is enough [he seems to say]. The world is 
peopled with contradictory, strange, inconsistent living creatures ; 
these observed by me, and their moments of strangeness recorded, 
there will emerge a poetry which communicates the livingness of 
life itself. 

‘But why write poetry at all?’ We might ask in return, 
‘ Trick us with words, force us to see through your tempera- 
ment? Why not have stuck to the novel where, at least, it 
is what you seek to record we shall try to find?’ There is in 
the very multiplicity of personalities that Hardy so often 
assumes a strong, if concealed, egocentric element, as if the 
eccentricity of the man, his power to spellbind us by his 
vivid and very personal way of telling a story, were to be 
enough to carry us through into that ‘ suspension of disbelief 
which constitutes poetic faith.’ The attack often made on 
the problem-picture and the picture that takes the picturesque 
or the holiday-scene as its theme is apposite here. The critic 
feels that he is being got-at. He feels that he is being drawn 
from contemplation of the truth that the picture must give 
him, the truth inherent in the right handling of materials and 
what is made out of spatial relationships, colour, form, 
design, composition, their drama or their lyricism, by 
extraneous interests that play him into other worlds. Hardy 
is constantly inviting us to visit new worlds and to con- 
template new situations, our contemplation is translated into 
excitement by the fertility of his smvention, not by the imagina- 
tion that makes word-meanings, receding through the world’s 
meanings, it is true, into the profound and profounder 
reaches of word-making and word-potency. Because Hardy 
the chameleon makes his work coherent through Hardy, a 
too obviously at-elbow guide, there is strangely enough a loss 
of contact with that generalised, that anonymous, but most 
deeply individualised quality which lies in the heart of 
Tintern Abbey or ‘ Never seek to tell thy love’ or ‘ Come away, 
come away, Death.” WHardy’s language runs too quickly for 
support to its immediate subject-matter, the subject carries 
too much weight. This, it seems to me, is the penalty a poet 
pays for a lack of unity of spirit, for an agnosticism of spirit ; 
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Hardy is not only divided, as we all are, but, as I have earlier 
suggested, is pessimistically opposed to any effort to deal 
with that division by /osing himself: the armistice can only 
emerge in moments of vision for Hardy, always Hardy the 
temperament at the centre of that vision. It is, however, .a 
central position without responsibility, the characters so 
variously presented keep the masque going. Dramatisation 
is often an escape from a central responsibility which is the 
honesty that sanctifies all associations. 

But how marvellous Hardy is as a writer of ‘ popular 
poetry’! Like El Greco who by the touch of his genius 
transmutes the crude colour and poise of the Virgin or the 
Christ in the oleographic Church pictures into a masterpiece, 
so Hardy takes the banal drawing-room song or uncouth 
broadsheet ballad of his time and by subtle dissonance (the 
use of the ‘ clumsy ’ word is, I am certain, part of his device 
as in El Greco the astigmatised elongated figure) makes a 
unique poetry out of them. 

It has always been a wonder and a joy to me that Hardy 
should have continued to sing so long into old age. Perhaps 
Mr. Young is right in suggesting that an early passion with 
an unhappy ending 


by some mysterious power Hardy was able to preserve, encysted as 
it were . . . in all its primal intensity, and so it came about that 
some of the most poignant love-poems in our language were 
written by an old man out of his memories of forty years before. 


Hardy has certainly contributed to the stuff of English poetry 
that sense of time in which the individual memory seems to 
become part of historical time, and we seem to become 
aware, visibly, of its flow. The perfume of his nostalgia, 
given an edge by the Latinised word, the eccentric inversions 
and the ‘clumsiness,’ has nowhere its parallel in English 
poetry: the prose of Proust comes nearest to it. That 
perfume is also a period-perfume, and we are too near that 
period to know whether we shall gain or lose when yesterday’s 
emotional moulds cease, owing to the historian and above all 
the historian-dramatist and their distortions, to give us more 
than essential forms so that the impact is almost wholly in 
the language and the universal elements it may embody. I 
sometimes fear that Hardy’s sense of time, so very modern, 
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and the antithesis of that which the religious man feels, with 
its strong undercurrent of self-pity, may lower the value of 
his verse to future generations, that sense of time which runs 
him, in too solid contradistinction, into the rather banal 
personifications of Pity, Irony, etc. 

Mr. Young denies the self-pity. I feel it pervading his 
verses, particularly in those most obviously based upon his 
own love-experiences. I see it too in his portraits, the 
characteristic, helpless-looking slantwise poise of the head 
which he seems always to assume. 

Much has been made of Hardy’s Englishness and it is 
true that Hardy has taken a corner of England and steeped 
himself in it till we come to know it as a sort of home ; it is 
true, too, as Mr. Young points out, that his verse ‘is steeped 
in the ancient music of rural England’; but in the handling 
of his language there is often a turn which seems quite alien 
to the English tradition, a Latin element, and in its emotional 
impact as well. The Dynasts is, indeed, a noble English 
monument, rich in historical meaning, and at this moment 
particularly sympathetic to our mood; but here again the 
Englishness is often in the scene and drama unfolded rather 
than in its shape and pattern. 

Yet how curmudgeonly ultimately all criticism appears, 
all attempt at judgment, before the living body of a great and 
tried poet’s work! I turn the pages of Hardy again and am 
soon under his spell. If one of the tests of poetic greatness 
be a compulsive power in the poetry that annihilates all dis- 
traction and translates us inevitably into its own world of 
reality, above all, the distraction that narrows us too physically 
into awareness of our mortality and the burden of death, 
Hardy is supreme. Here, while the German aeroplanes pass 
over and our guns shake the window panes, I pass quickly 
into the reality Hardy prepares for me and am surely and 
totally held by it. 

L. AARONSON. 
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A FREE FRENCHMAN SPEAKS 


A REDDISH light glimmers in the room. The only sound is 
the irregular breathing of sick men, and now and then the 
moan of some sleeper, pursued by suffering even in his dreams. 
A white ghost, the Sister, glides noiselessly towards my bed, 
but I close my eyes and pretend that I, too, am asleep. Ten 
o’clock sounds from Westminster. From the vast city a 
murmur, like the murmur of a calm sea, is all that reaches me. 
Everything is asleep. But in me everything wakens. It is 
the hour for which I wait in dread, the hour when I become 
the prey of my despair. 

In the daytime my English neighbours in bed, the nurses 
and the attendants rack their wits to amuse me. I can speak 
very little English, but this only adds to the merriment, for 
it means that the most trifling conversation can be continued 
indefinitely. It takes me two hours to read a newspaper with 
the help of a dictionary. And my surroundings, too, ate so 
novel, in this English hospital where the accident of illness 
has brought me, that I am kept interested and curious: and 
the time passes. 

But when evening comes I am left defenceless. Then I 
fall victim to those familiar ghosts that come, late every night, 
to drive sleep from my bed. Iam haunted by the thought of 
my crucified country, by anxiety for my family. Where are 
they ? What are they doing? Will they be sleeping now? 
Have they enough to eat? Are they well? Are they alive ? 
Do they know I am in England ? Perhaps they are grieving 
for me, thinking me dead. 

My spirit crosses the sea, walks in the familiar streets, 
crosses the threshold of that house where it was good to feel 
oneself alive. I know every gesture, I know just how they 
sit, now at the close of day. I see their faces, I hear their 
voices, and I whisper in their ear, ‘Don’t grieve for me. 
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I'm living. I’m all right. I shall see you again.’ They say 
that telepathy is more than an empty word. If only it might 
be so! In the darkness I feel the tears run down my cheeks. 
One is a poor creature when one is ill. 

Then, naturally enough, the dream-horizon widens: I 
pass from my family to my friends, and so, at the last, to my 
country. And through it all one single question haunts me : 
‘How could such a thing have come about ?’ and I try to 
find an answer. 

I have seen at close quarters that most hideous of deaths, 
the roaring death that men inflict on other men. I myself 
have been momently on the edge of death, and like a dying 
man I have tried to re-assess those spiritual values that were 
the foundation of my thoughts. Long days of immobility 
have made me quiet : and on the threshold of maturity I have 
been purged by suffering. Suffering has burnt out the 
illusions of my youth. Now, amid the ashes, I seek the 
enduring steel. . 

In these last months, years have gone by. I own nothing 
now, I have no family, no place in society any more. Art, 
poetry, music, seem to me frivolous things : the toys of peace. 
Life or death : that is the question, and all that matters now. 
My thirtieth year has found me naked. Stripped of every- 
thing I had, I find myself better able to judge of things, to 
think: but the thoughts that crowd and press in my brain 
ate like a painful obsession. How should I be other than 
obsessed ? I have time on my hands just now, and I shall try 
to set down these thoughts: they will be clearer, translated 
into black and white, and I shall perhaps find some relief in 
the task. 

I am not writing history—for that I have neither the talent 
nor the documents. Soldiers do not write history, they make 
it. Moreover, the historian must study and write with 
detachment. He has a corpse to dissect. I am bowed above 
an open wound, and the cries wrung from me by the anguish 
of it are what I have to express. 

I am not conducting a defence: whom could I defend ? 
War is the sole cataclysm for which men are entirely respon- 
sible. Nor am I stating the case for the prosecution: we 
have all our share in the responsibility. But since I cannot 
doubt the reality of what has happened, however unreal it 
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seems, I wish to give myself at least the bitter satisfaction of 
trying to understand it. 

I shall write for myself alone. I do not pretend for a 
moment that everybody will be of my mind. No one has 
bidden me to write. Iam a free man still, ina free country, 
and I shall set down what I believe to be true. 


I 


It was a fine morning, that Sunday when I was to learn 
the meaning of despair. Light clouds drifted in the blue sky, 
pale and blue as if washed by the constant rain of the preceding 
days. A thin mist, scented with the fresh smell of new-mown 
hay, rose from the vast plain where we had our camp. Dew- 
drops, fragile emeralds, hung trembling from the green blades. 
The foliage of the woods round about showed dark against 
the limpid sky. There was not a breath of wind. The birds 
were already out in search of breakfast, and from all sides 
came their shrill, happy cries, and a great fluttering of wings. 
I had left my tent early, and was on my way across the half- 
awakened countryside, to hear Mass in the neighbouring 
village. I was going there to pray for my country. 

I felt almost gay ; happy to be in England, to have escaped 
the enemy’s clutch and to be able to continue the struggle. 
The welcome which this country had given me came, I must 
confess, as a profound and agreeable surprise. As everyone 
knows, the average Frenchman does not travel. Asa nation 
we show little desire to see the world ; we are content to rely 
on books; and little by little we come to have various 
preconceptions of this or that people. We all know, for 
instance, that every Spaniard is an hidalgo and his wife a 
Carmencita with a scarlet flower behind her ear; that Italians 
ate boasters and beggars, that Germans are music-mad 
chemists, that Englishmen stand up stiff and straight as if 
they had swallowed an umbrella, and that Englishwomen are 
big and blonde and have no taste in shoes. 

I had prepared myself for a correct, but cold, reception, 
accompanied by an imperceptible disdain that would 
undoubtedly set my back up: instead, I had the shock of 
being plunged, so to speak, in a bath of cordiality. I found 
to my satisfaction that Englishmen were in no way stand- 
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offish, that, like us, they could laugh and make fun: and 
that Englishwomen include every type of pretty woman, 
with less coquetry but more companionableness than in 
France. 

Some oddly moving memories will always stay with me : 
an old soldier, for instance, survivor of 1914-1918, crying over 
France’s present fate: or the little British Tommy who said 
to me, ‘ I’m a Catholic, same as you,’ and how I gave him a 
figure of St. Joan of Arc in exchange for a holy medal that 
he had. 

I found them a people of perfect breeding, with a feeling 
for discipline, for hierarchy, and at the same time jealous of 
their rights and their liberty : and I could not but confess to 
myself that many of my fellow-countrymen had something to 
learn from their allies. ‘They were for us, as we say in France 
—zne bonne fréquentation—good company to keep. 

If I was sometimes astonished, or even amused, at no 
time did I feel bewildered or in an alien land. Once I 
realised that the French and English outlook on life differed 
only in details, I could understand how the two countries 
came to be allied: it was in the nature of things. Even their 
divergences were complementary and constituted no barrier, 
and the points in common were manifold. As the French 
ptoverb puts it: qui se ressemble s’assemble— Birds of a 
feather.’ The country, too, brought back to me the gentle 
landscape of France, her plains, her trees, her quiet rivers... . 

I approached the little church, squat under the shadow of 
tall elms, its tiles, tawny with age, glowing through the green 
foliage where the sunlight touched them. Near by, two 
French soldiers were discussing something, with the usual 
animation of my countrymen. I was smiling, but their faces 
were grave. 

‘ Have you heard the news ?’ they asked me. 
* What news ?’ 
‘ The French Government has capitulated.’ 

It was like a blow over the heart. My face must have 
blenched, for one of the soldiers clapped me on the shoulder. 

‘Don’t take it so hard,’ he said. ‘ After all, mon vienx, it 
means that the war’s over as far as we’re concerned.’ 

I stared at him, stupefied. Already, with no sense of 
revolt, he had accepted the accomplished fact. Already, his 
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only thought was for himself, for his small private interests, 
his ordinary, humdrum life no longer threatened. It was 
over, and he was safe, and that was all that mattered. 

Without answering I went into the church, dazed, like a 
man in adream. Somebody gave me a chair on the edge of 
the central aisle. I knelt. Still in a sort of dream, I heard 
the murmur of the Latin prayers that I knew by heart. I saw 
the celebrant make the ritual gestures, the same throughout 
the centuries in all the Catholic churches of the world. On 
the walls, in the corners, I saw the familiar images, the statues 
of the saints which I had known since earliest childhood, and 
I breathed again the familiar secret odour of melted wax, 
incense and withered flowers. Was I in a little church in 
France or in England ? 

It was this thought that rent asunder the fog that bemused 
my brain: suddenly my whole being was plunged in despair. 
Yes, at this very hour, on this very day, France, the true France, 
was praying, as I prayed here. She was praying and weeping. 
Amid the murmur of prayers she could hear outside the 
marching feet of the enemy, the rumbling of his guns, the 
grumbling of his tanks. Let her once leave the sheltering 
village church, the vast cathedral, witness of that glorious 
past which has always wakened in the barbarian the berserk 
instinct to destroy—once outside, she knew her shame 
awaited her. 

This thing was true. As if through the pores of my skin 
the atrocious truth sank in. France, my mother, was defiled. 

I saw her coming out of church, hugging the walls as she 
went. Through the ancient villages of Brittany, harsh with 
granite, through the gracious little towns of flowering 
Touraine, through all the gentle countryside of France, I saw 
my peasant mother flee, drawing her mourning veil across her 
dolorous face. ‘Timid and scared she went, bewildered to 
understand how it came that these rough-spoken soldiers 
were making themselves at home in her own house. She 
went in fear, fleeting along the hedgerows, seeking that 
ruinous roof of thatch where she might hide. And still the 
barbarian was on her heels. 

And I saw the France of the cities, the France of Paris, my 
beautiful Paris. She came out from her historic sanctuaries, 
from Notre Dame de Paris, Notre Dame des Victoires, from 
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the Basilica of Montmartre, itself born of defeat. I saw her 
go through the half-deserted streets, the heart in her dead, 
but resolute not to let the enemy see. She walks with that 
subtle, delicate step, elegant still, careful even in disaster to 
keep the grace that is the envy of the world. If her spirit 
quails, she will die rather than let them know it, and her 
anguish masks behind a little crooked smile of disdain: she 
smiles, and the victors gawk and make way for her on the 
pavement. 

But now she makes a detour so as not to pass by the Place 
de l’Etoile, where under the Arc de Triomphe with its ancient 
victories the unknown soldier sleeps, symbol of those millions 
of others who died for her twenty years ago. She does not 
wish to see the German guards about that grave. She does 
not wish to see that tomb where the dead soldier of France is 
now 4a prisoner. 

A golden ray falls through the window of the church, 
and forms a halo about the great crucifix on the wall. The 
sorrowful head of Christ bends down to mine. I have not 
cried since I was a child; but now the tears run down my 
cheeks, I understood now how much I loved my country. 
No doubt, formerly, I Anew that I loved her. I was brought 
up, thank God, to venerate her past greatness. I used to 
blush secretly for her weaknesses, and at times I feared for her 
fate. I had felt often that I should try to serve her in some 
practical way. But there was in France no Party of France 
which I could join; there were only the Parties of Monsieur 
X. or Monsieur Y. I attached myself to none of them, and 
that is why to-day I can write with a free pen. 

Yes, I Anew that I loved France, but I had never before 
felt it. This love had been in my head, not in my heart. If 
anyone had told me that I should one day weep for the fate 
of my country, I should have answered with a gibe. Sick 
of my own kind, I had become a sceptic. And now, suddenly, 
with my tears there sprang from the depths of my being a love 
which was a/ive. It was no longer an entity that I loved, but 
a reality. 

How many sons live thus by their mother’s side for years, 
more or less as strangers. The habit of their life together 
has made them insensitive. They love, certainly, but are 
scarcely conscious of it. Then, one day, the loved one dies, 
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and they realise what they have lost, and what love was hidden 
in their hearts ; and it is an added grief that they did not know 
how to love better and to love in time. So it was with me. 
My country was mortally wounded, and in my heart I felt 
the tumult of a passion the more violent for being unsuspected 
an instant before. It was as if a hidden spring had burst 
through into the light, to follow its course irresistibly through 
sand and rock. 

From this moment I knew that nothing mattered any 
more to me except my country, that the love of my country 
surpassed self-interest, my family, my life. I had found some- 
thing to live for. I felt myself rich with the whole richness of 
France, with all her charm, with all her history. And I felt 
myself bowed down and heavy with her future. I suffered 
with her agony, I felt the flush of her shame on my brow. The 
discovery of my love for my country aroused in me anger, and 
shame, and hate. Up till this moment I had felt no hate ; but 
the thought that the German was now strutting in the streets 
of Paris, master of our villages, encamped on the Pyrenees, 
made my blood boil. 

It was in vain to search through history. I had to 
confess that never had France suffered such a defeat, that 
never had she been.so promptly or so totally overthrown. 
And by whom? By the hereditary enemy, by the enemy 
with whom we have never been able to come to an under- 
standing, by this people whose conception of life is at the 
opposite pole from ours. I feel that it is no ordinary defeat, 
after which the vanquished pays the price to the victor, who 
then goes home again. Nazism is a doctrine, a religion, 
almost. Hitler wants more than our riches; he wants our 
souls. He desires the soul as well as the body of France, 
for he knows that while the soul of France survives in the 
world his own conception of the universe is threatened. 
But, as I hope to show, it is impossible to transform living 
flame into stagnant water. 

Assuredly, the present is heavy with affliction. It wrings 
my heart to think of my friends in France whom I know to be 
patriots, and what they stand to suffer under the Nazi boot. 
What I know of Hitler’s treatment of the peoples he has 
conquered is not reassuring. At the mercy of a fanatic 
whose success has led him to believe himself the chosen of 
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God, one must be prepared for anything. Yet, for the moment 
at least, I do not believe that my country will suffer the fate 
of unhappy Poland. 

If the war is over fot France, it is not over for Germany, 
thanks to England ; and it is in Hitler’s interest to keep the 
French people passive. He knows that they are restive, and 
embittered by defeat, and he realises that he must handle 
them carefully while the struggle continues. He must make 
a good impression on the French, so that he may obtain their 
help; he must show them that the Germans are not so 
terrible as they had been led to suppose, and that England 
is the sole enemy of Germany, and the sole cause of France’s 
misfortunes. As if, in 1870, when England had nothing to 
do with it, we were not already at grips with the hereditary 
enemy, as if France’s interest were not in her alliance with 
England, alone capable of holding Germany in check. 

Calculating lies and hypocrisy, which could deceive only 
the feeble-minded! If, unhappily, France in her captivity 
allowed herself to be deluded, if the impossible happened 
and England were conquered in her turn, then, Hitler having 
no one else to consider, the Nazi yoke would descend crush- 
ingly on both nations. 

Hitler’s knavery has been too well proved for one to 
be able to believe for an instant anything he says. At the 
time when he was trying to wheedle France, he was also 
proclaiming that he ‘had no quarrel with England ’—just 
as he had no quarrel with the peoples he has put in irons, 
one after the other. In a certain sense it is true that he has 
been their ‘liberator.’ He has liberated them from their 
liberty. He has liberated them from themselves, too—by 
killing them. 

In actual fact, Hitler, once sure of his victim, is unable to be 
magnanimous. ‘There is no goodness in Hitler. The mere 
effort of coupling the word ‘ good’ with his name is repug- 
nant. His name stands for hatred, cruelty, envy, dishonour 
and cowardice. If he had had a trace of nobleness in his 
nature, he would have known how to esteem the patriotism 
and courage of his adversaries. Has he shown anything of 
the kind towards Poland, towards Schuschnigg, towards any of 
those who have attempted to resist him, even in Germany, 
even in his own party? He has broken them all by his cunning 
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and cruelty, and afterwards he has humiliated them, he has 
trampled them underfoot. He has no sense of that ‘ fair 
play’ which prompts the victor to stretch out his hand to 
the vanquished and help him to rise again. He has not got 
beyond the mentality of those pagan conquerors who chained 
the leaders of conquered nations to their chariots, and later 
sold them as slaves. Hitler’s favours are reserved for cowards 
and traitors. 

It is natural enough. No one can give what he has not 
got. Hitler dare not permit himself a moment’s decency, 
for it would finish him. Could but a single ray of the sunshine 
of goodness penetrate his handiwork, it would burst like a 
cheap balloon: there would be nothing left. Hitler knows 
it, and that is why he proclaims that goodness, kindness, are 
the characteristics of the weak, are decadent virtues, and that 
the world belongs to the strong. He is ignorant of the fact 
that the only real and lasting force is to know how to make 
oneself beloved. 

Alas! I can only tremble for those whom I love, and 
pray for them. But if he touch one hair of their heads, 
thea, on that day of judgment which draws nearer every 
hour, the vengeance which will burst upon him and his gang 
will be terrible indeed. For the destruction of savage beasts 
is a useful task; and what is a man who does not know the 
meaning of goodness, if not a savage beast ? 
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(To be continued.) 
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HITLER’S DEMANDS ON FRANCE 


[As the illusion still persists that crippling indemnities were wrung out of 
Germany after the last war, bal have asked He Times he permission to reprint the 
following instructive note on this subject. We do so, thanking the Editor of The 
Times for his courtesy.] 

AN interesting and revealing comparison is possible between 
the financial demands now being made by Germany on France 
and the claims for reparations made on the former after the last war. 

The Germans are asking for 20,000,000 marks a day, not as the 
peace terms, but for the costs of maintenance of their army of 
occupation. This sum does not include anything that Italy may 
require. As it stands at present it means an annual payment of 
7,300,000,000 marks. It may be recalled that the decision made 
at Versailles in 1921 was that reparations should start at 2,000,000,000 
marks a year, and rise in eleven years to 6,000,000,000. That maxi- 
mum, it will be noted, is 1,300,000,000 marks less than Hitler’s 
present little bill. But under the Dawes scheme in 1924 reparations 
wete reduced to 1,000,000,000 marks yearly, rising after four years 
tO 2,500,000,000. 

The Germans have frequently stigmatised the reparation 
demands as rapacious, but who is now shown to be really rapacious ? 
It must be noted that the total sum Germany paid was 17,000,000,000 
marks, and that she succeeded in borrowing 27,000,000,000 from 
the Allies, thus remaining 10,000,000,000 marks to the good. 

There are also some illuminating points of comparison in 
connection with capacity to pay, which is dependent partly upon 
exports, population, and productive capacity. The value of German 
exports in 1913 was roughly 10,000,000,000 marks and of French 
exports in 1938 was 1,530,000,000. The population of Germany 
(1918 census) was 58,000,000 and of France (1939) 42,000,000. 
Presumably payment will have to be effected by unoccupied France, 
whose productive capacity is only a small fraction of that of former 
France. 

Statistics show that the yield from taxation of unoccupied 
France in 1934 was less than 20 per cent. of the yield from the whole 
country. It may therefore be reckoned that a territory with one- 
thirtieth of the paying power of 1913 Germany is being called upon 
to pay three times the maximum annuity fixed (but not actually 
paid) under the Dawes scheme. 

Reprinted by permission from 'TuE Tres, September 19th, 1940. 
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and cruelty, and afterwards he has humiliated them, he has 
trampled them underfoot. He has no sense of that ‘ fair 
play’ which prompts the victor to stretch out his hand to 
the vanquished and help him to rise again. He has not got 
beyond the mentality of those pagan conquerors who chained 
the leaders of conquered nations to their chariots, and later 
sold them as slaves. Hitler’s favours are reserved for cowards 
and traitors. 

It is natural enough. No one can give what he has not 
got. Hitler dare not permit himself a moment’s decency, 
for it would finish him. Could but a single ray of the sunshine 
of goodness penetrate his handiwork, it would burst like a 
cheap balloon: there would be nothing left. Hitler knows 
it, and that is why he proclaims that goodness, kindness, are 
the characteristics of the weak, are decadent virtues, and that 
the world belongs to the strong. He is ignorant of the fact 
that the only real and lasting force is to know how to make 
oneself beloved. 

Alas! I can only tremble for those whom I love, and 
ptay for them. But if he touch one hair of their heads, 
then, on that day of judgment which draws nearer every 
hour, the vengeance which will burst upon him and his gang 
will be terrible indeed. For the destruction of savage beasts 
is a useful task ; and what is a man who does not know the 
meaning of goodness, if not a savage beast ? 

JACQUES. 


(To be continued.) 
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HITLER’S DEMANDS ON FRANCE 

[As the illusion still persists that crippling indemnities were wrung out of 
Germany after the last war, we have asked Be Times for permission to reprint the 
following instructive note on this subject. We do so, thanking the Editor of The 
Times for his courtesy.] 

AN interesting and revealing comparison is possible between 
the financial demands now being made by Germany on France 
and the claims for reparations made on the former after the last war. 

The Germans are asking for 20,000,000 marks a day, not as the 
peace terms, but for the costs of maintenance of their army of 
occupation. This sum does not include anything that Italy may 
require. As it stands at present it means an annual payment of 
7,300,000,000 marks. It may be recalled that the decision made 
at Versailles in 1921 was that reparations should start at 2,000,000,000 
marks a year, and rise in eleven years to 6,000,000,000. That maxi- 
mum, it will be noted, is 1,300,000,000 marks less than Hitler’s 
present little bill, But under the Dawes scheme in 1924 reparations 
were reduced to 1,000,000,000 marks yearly, rising after four years 
tO 2,500,000,000. 

The Germans have frequently stigmatised the reparation 
demands as rapacious, but who is now shown to be really rapacious ? 
It must be noted that the total sum Germany paid was 17,000,000,000 
marks, and that she succeeded in borrowing 27,000,000,000 from 
the Allies, thus remaining 10,000,000,000 marks to the good. 

There are also some illuminating points of comparison in 
connection with capacity to pay, which is dependent partly upon 
exports, population, and productive capacity. The value of German 
exports in 1913 was roughly 10,000,000,000 marks and of French 
exports in 1938 was 1,530,000,000, The population of Germany 
(1918 census) was 58,000,000 and of France (1939) 42,000,000. 
Presumably payment will have to be effected by unoccupied France, 
whose productive capacity is only a small fraction of that of former 
France. 

Statistics show that the yield from taxation of unoccupied 
France in 1934 was less than 20 per cent. of the yield from the whole 
country. It may therefore be reckoned that a territory with one- 
thirtieth of the paying power of 1913 Germany is being called upon 
to pay three times the maximum annuity fixed (but not actually 
paid) under the Dawes scheme. 

Reprinted by permission from Tue Trams, September 19th, 1940. 
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THROUGH OCCUPIED FRANCE 


(Being the diary of a German refugee who entered the French 
Labour Corps and fled with several others to the south of 
France.) 

June 15th—The English Pioneer Corps who are working 
with our company on railway tracks 12 km. south-east of 
Rennes go back suddenly at midday. We receive the order 
to be ready to leave at any moment. 

We ate allowed to take whatever we like from the huge 
English food dump near our camp. 

June 17th.—Air bombardment of Rennes from 9 o’clock. 
Munition trains which have been hit explode the whole day 
long. At 9.15 English officers and sergeants leave our camp. 
In our orders of the day it runs: ‘ French army lorries are 
waiting for you at M. and will take you to Vannes for embarka- 
tion.” Our company sets out on the march: there are about 
300, most of us with heavy loads. About thirty, after a few 
hundred metres, turn back into the camp again. 

At M. the streets are full of unarmed French soldiers and 
refugees from Rennes. We hear the first rumours of the 
approaching armistice. The French commandant knows 
nothing of any lorries for us. We just want to get to Vannes 
on foot. We are hospitably received—then, as everywhete, 
later on. ‘Poor devils ’—so they all say. I chance upon a 
student from Rennes, who discloses himself as a Stalinist and 
chatters about the coming revolution in unruffled naivety.— 
Again on the road.—After an hour a car with French officers 
overtakes us. We are halted and receive the order to return 
back to camp. They are at aloss to know what to do when we 
tell them that would be suicide in our case. In the end the 
officers return back to the staff for fresh orders. 

Now the stream of refugees increases on the road for the 
next thirty-six hours: civilians on foot or awheel, cars of all 
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kinds, retreating motorised bodies of troops, batteries, officers’ 
cats, and soon also crowds of Belgian and Polish soldiers from 
the neighbouring military camps, all heading in the direction 
of the coast. We hear wild rumours of pursuit and overtaking 
by the Germans. Aeroplanes bearing the Swastika pass over- 
head towards the west. Our company is exhausted by the 
evening. We keep a little group together and march this and 
the following day sometimes on and sometimes near the main 
roads. It is impossible to find out what has happened in the 
last twenty-four hours, where the Germans are, and if the 
coast is still free and embarkation is possible. Ostensibly we 
are going to Vannes, but get into a cul-de-sac. I make the 
proposal to keep away from the coast and to march over the 
Loire to the south. 

June 19th.—At dawn we hear a roaring on the road. We, 
who have slept in a haystack 100 metres from the road, wake 
up and discover that German motorised units are rushing by 
in the direction of Nantes. After a quarter of an hour they 
ate gone. From now on the road is, so to say, dead. At last 
we leave the main road and the direction of the coast and 
march through side roads and often on footpaths through the 
‘Petit Pays’ of lower Brittany. 

From now on the only means of finding the way are the 
little departmental maps of the peasants’ calendars and what 
the local population tell us. Their help is tremendous—they 
understand our special position in the most astonishing way. 

June 20th—We again have to make for the coast so as to 
cross over the deep indentation of the Vilaine by the only 
bridge left intact at Roche St. Bernard. We cross the bridge 
in the evening. 

Tanks brought to safety are blown up by their crews. At 
the entrance to Roche St. Bernard a cordon of gendarmerie. 
All soldiers must go into the camp. We ask for the com- 
mander and explain our position to him. He understands : 
‘ Good, we have not seen you. Bonne chance!’ He does not 
know the best way for us and can only say that Nantes and 
St. Nazaire are already occupied by the Germans. 

June 21st.—Up till now we had maintained a group of seven 
men which is too big and unwieldy for the further march. 
Separation. Two friends follow me in the direction of 
Limoges, where I presume unoccupied territory to be, if any- 
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where. Concrete information is not to be had, no papers, no 
wireless, all communications cut. 

June 22nd—At midday we reach the road Le Mans- 
Nantes, which by all accounts is very much used by the Ger- 

‘mans. Therefore we adopt the following tactics: halt under 
cover and reconnoitre first. Next in the place where, accord- 
ing to the map, the main road can be crossed. The village is 
as if dead. But in the main road German troops and trans- 
ports, patrols on motor-bikes and horseback are passing in 
quick succession ; field-grey officers are standing in front of 
the little hotel. We speak to the landlady at the café at the 
entrance to the village, and receive a letter of recommendation 
and the description of the way to a farmer, from whose ground 
a direct and concealed crossing of the main road is possible. 
We come back again with three men and baggage ; the lady 
awaits us and would rather show us the way to the farm 
herself. Presses 20 francs in our hand in farewell. At the 
farm 1 km. away there is only the old farmer’s wife. As soon 
as the old lady understands she makes herself ready to show 
us the way herself. We meet behind the farm of a neighbour, 
who takes over from the old woman. By footpaths skirting 
the hedges up to the main road you cross on a sheltered curve, 
using the space between the columns of march. Just as helpful 
were the population in every other tight corner. 

June 23rd.—We deposit uniforms and heavy baggage at the 
Mairie of a village and continue on our way in civilian clothes 
and light luggage. The mayor helps us actively in these 
transformations. 

June 24th—We stay at a farm on account of rain and 
receive the usual treatment. The farmer, enraged, shows us 
the placards of the occupation officials stuck up on the barn 
door and streets a few hours before. According to these who- 
ever helps French soldiers or civilians who try to pass into the 
unoccupied zone (we learn for the first time that there is such 
a thing) will be court-martialled, the same as those who go on 
strike, lock-out or sabotage, etc. It is forbidden to be on the 
streets from 7 in the evening to 7 in the morning, German 
time, also the exchange rate of the mark, and soon. General 
advice to the public to be obedient or be punished. One 
placard in two languages: ‘Looters will be shot!’ The 
placards in form and content really military. Despite all 
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these notices the people helped us as before, though 
cautiously. 

June 25th.—Reach the Loire in the morning. The crossing 
of the 450-metre-wide river about 40 km. east of Nantes was 
the most difficult episode. The situation as follows: the 
river-side villages occupied, all bridges blown up, a German 
pontoon bridge set up 8 km. away for the past twenty-four 
hours, and shooting at boats endeavouring to cross, from the 
day before. Endeavours to get a boat were fruitless. We 
prepare ourselves to cross in the dim light of the next morning. 
But at midday we are successful in crossing. A workman, 
just returned home from a munitions works, was our most 
important helper. He is the first I have met who states openly : 
‘ Since 1917 I stood by Russia always, but Stalin’s recent policy 
is a crime.’ Women meet us on the opposite bank, lead us 
safely through the occupied village, over the road running by 
the river bank, over the most dangerous zone. 

June 26th-30th—The region south of the Loire densely 
occupied, in the greater part of the villages German com- 
mander (huge swastikas hanging out), patrols on the streets, 
requisition troops, etc. Our luck: the occupation was not 
yet organised (all farm country, no big towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, our plan of march regulated accordingly), the 
advance troops just relieved. We march for three days 
through territory where a cavalry division is stationed. It 
retired in sections, we follow on. We lose much time as we 
have to make long detours. There is no more electricity, no 
radio, etc. But we see some German newspapers (our only 
source of information). Thus we learn of the armistice terms 
and the line of demarcation of the occupied zone! We go 
stealthily over field paths from farm to farm. Reception by 
the population everywhere excellent. 

July 1st—In order to gain time and to pass over the 
occupied zone before the establishment of S.S. and Gestapo 
45 km. forced march on relatively quiet roads to Poitiers, — 
(otherwise the day’s march 30 km.). We turn away to the 
east about 20 km. from Poitiers. The first signs of S.S. on 
the direction posts ! 

We cross the railway to Bordeaux and the Clain near by 
(in a boat past bathing German soldiers) without accident. 
Cross the Vienne. No more German troops to be seen. The 
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local population declare that the territory behind Vienne is 
unoccupied. On account of that we walk on the main road. 
Fifteen minutes after a group of motor-cyclists rattles by— 
S.S. soldiers! Immediately ‘over the fields and far away.’ 
At midday a farmer who is giving us refreshment tells us that 
the country is not occupied. We pursue our way down a 
country road. Suddenly at the cross roads there is a German 
sentry. ‘Where are you going?’ We name the nearest 
village. The sentry allows us to pass, so does another, 50 
metres further on. In gardens near by are the lorries and per- 
sonnel of the German field police. Obviously the border line 
of the occupied zone. A farmer from the nearest farm 200 
metres away confirms this. As usual he gives us wine, which 
we want to drink in the shadow of the hedgerow. In front 
of the hedge we see the second German sentry advancing 
towards us. We assume that he has seen our preparations for 
camping, and lie down undisturbed behind the hedge again. 
I can still see the sentry shiver with fear, kneeling on the 
side of the road, bring his rifle to the ready, press back the 
safety catch and aim at the hedge with chalk-white face. 
‘Halt! who goes there?’ I rise, hold wine and bread 
above my head. We all shout: ‘ Nix, soldat . . . de vin, de 
pain . . . dormirdansl’ombre . . . compris? etc.’ Then the 
soldier comes, a peasant about thirty years old, with his rifle 
half sunk round the corner, absolutely no hero at all, who has 
fear of ‘ francs-tireurs ’ written in his face. We try to prove we 
ate harmless by speaking French. He does not understand 
our words, but says eventually—in real Hessian dialect : ‘ But, 
mate, you shouldn’t hide behind hedges!’ and goes away. 


That was our farewell from occupied France. 


X. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Recent Revelations in European Diplomacy, by G. P. Gooch (4th 
edition) (Longmans, Green & Co., 1940). 

In this greatly enlarged edition of a book invaluable to the 
student, Dr. Gooch brings up to date his analysis of the most 
important publications which have appeared since 1914 and which 
cover the period from the accession of Wilhelm II to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Bismarck, with his policy of limited liability, still 
retains his position as one of the chief pillars of European peace 
from 1871 to his fall in 1890. France had been defeated and it was 
to be expected that she would seek a war of revenge. Germany 
must therefore keep on friendly terms with England and Russia, 
the only powers capable of lending her assistance. Hence the 
secret treaty with Russia of 1887 and the creation of the Triple 
Alliance, for which last Lichnowsky severely, but not altogether 
fairly, blames the Chancellor. After his fall the Russian treaty was 
allowed to lapse and, with the turn of the century, the Kaiser 
embarked upon a policy which caused increasing alarm and of which 
the Flottenpolitik, directed against this country, was the culmination. 
The effect was to drive France and Russia into each other’s arms 
and to forge the Anglo-French Entente, while Germany, for her 
part, found herself saddled with a weak ally in Austria and a half- 
hearted one in Italy. The situation is well described by Metternich. 

To East and West were two: powerful nations united and allied 
against us. In this dangerous situation we ought not to have forced 
England by a superfluous and unlimited Flottenpolitik to draw ever 
closer to them. To the naval policy we owe in the first place the war, 
in that it drove England into the arms of our opponents, who without 
the hope of English support, would not so lightly have risked the struggle. 
To it we owe also the defeat, thanks to the unlimited submarine warfare, 
which, undertaken with insufficient resources, provoked the entry of 
America and thereby sealed our fate. When the statesman is compelled 
to yield to the soldier in peace or war, a people is usually doomed. 

A study of these pages suggests that if we set aside a few highly 
placed soldiers and sailors there was scarcely any responsible person, 
even in Germany, who desired war in 1914, though there were many 
who regarded it as inevitable. As for the Kaiser, all the evidence 
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tends to show that he was, as Otto Hammann describes him, ‘a 
stage hero, not a warrior,’ whose responsibility lies in those preten- 
tious and menacing utterances which caused the world to believe 
that he aimed at conquest. The tragedy of such men is that they 
should be incapable of understanding the share they have had in 
producing the situation which leads to war. In his conclusion, 
Dr. Gooch quotes the view, expressed shortly after the termination 
of hostilities, by a high official of the Wilhelmstrasse. ‘From her 
own point of view Servia was right in pursuing her national aim, 
Austria was right in seeking to retain her possessions. Germany 
was bound to prevent the forcible dissolution of her only trust- 
worthy ally. It was the duty of Russia to fulfil her promises to 
Servia. France and England were compelled to honour their 
treaty obligations,’ a judgment which Dr. Gooch accepts as fair 
comment, given the outworn system of sovereign states and the 
conditions of anarchy resulting therefrom. 
R. N. Carew Honr. 


Modern Constitutions Since 1787, by John A. Hawgood (Macmillan 
& Co., 1940, 165. net). 
The last quarter of the eighteenth century, the first great 


constitutional era of the modern world, was characterised by the 
spontaneous generation of republican constitutions, begotten out 
of revolution and founded upon those theories of natural rights 
which Burke so deeply distrusted as the product of the imagination 
of the philosopher rather than of the practical experience of the 
statesman. Yet, as the nineteenth century succeeded to the 
eighteenth, even those who were most suspicious of such ideas 
were compelléd to see that some concession must be made to them 
and thus, for example, the application of the principle of legitimism 
led to the grant of constitutions in which the functions of govern- 
ment were shared, to a greater or less extent, with representatives 
of certain classes of citizens while the final authority remained in 
the hands of the Crown. To rulers bred in the tradition of absolute 
monarchy this seemed a sufficiently large concession, though it was 
to avail them little in the face of the growing demand for libertarian 
constitutions which should combine parliamentary government 
with the recognition of the sovereignty of the people. It was not 
enough that the individual should be assured against arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment, for such rights were purely negative if he was 
denied active participation in the government of his country. The 
supreme political achievement of the nineteenth century was then 
what Dr. Hawgood calls ‘ the expressionist state,’ a form of govern- 
ment which claimed to be of, for and by the people, and, after 1918, 
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a number of newly arisen countries all adopted ultra~democratic 
constitutions as the symbol of their recovered liberties. It was soon 
to appear, however, that by no means all the peoples of Europe 
desired that the world should be made safe for democracy. Russia, 
whose political salvation had long been held to lie in the acceptance 
of western democratic principles, chose a form of government of an 
economic rather than a political nature; in Italy the state was 
reconstituted on the basis of a native authoritarian tradition ; while 
in Germany, National Socialism, without much originality, followed 
her example. Political democracy had in fact become seriously 
discredited and was accused on all sides of having failed to achieve 
the politico-economic ends of modern society. A century earlier 
the worker had believed that the vote would give him all that he 
could reasonably desire. He had obtained it, and the result had not 
come up to his expectations. He still found himself at the mercy 
of a system which could deprive him of his livelihood at any 
moment and was easily persuaded that there was little of value in 
political rights which did not give him what he most desired. 

It is, however, significant that the rulers of totalitarian states 
should have found it expedient to make use of at least certain of 
the outward and visible signs of the system which they so loudly 
declare to be outmoded. Some show of consulting the people is 
still retained. In Italy they are periodically invited to vote ‘ yes’ 
ot ‘no’ for a list of candidates in whose selection they have had no 
voice. In Germany, where elections have resolved themselves into 
plebiscites, they are asked to approve the Fiihrer’s candidates, even 
though it is not thought necessary to tell them who these are. In 
Russia, the Constitution of 1936 provides that everyone, over 
eighteen, who is working in the country has a right to vote, whether 
he is a citizen or not, a logical enough development since the 
U.S.S.R. is not a ‘ Russian’ state and, without alteration of its 
constitution, could admit any Sovietised community. Yet under 
none of these régimes would it appear that the suffrages of the 
electorate have the slightest influence upon the policy of their 
rulers. What will be the outcome of these experiments in govern- 
ment time alone will prove, as it will prove also whether the 
admitted shortcomings of our democratic system are remediable. 
But, if history affords any guidance, it may be predicted that the 
worker will discover, in due season, that the surrender of those 
rights for which earlier generations fought has been too high a 
price to pay for whatever increase in security he may think he enjoys. 
No single key unlocks the door into the Promised Land, nor is 
entry therein likely to be gained by the sacrifice of political respon- 
sibility. 
R. N. Carew Honr. 
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Westminster Abbey: Its Worship and Ornaments, Vol. Il., by the 
Rev. Jocelyn Perkins (Oxford University Press, 255.). 


This is a publication of the Alcuin Club, which exists in order 
to encourage the practical study of ceremonial and the arrangement 
of church furniture. It continues the archeo-liturgical story of the 
Abbey by its Sacrist ; and, though there is little liturgy discussed in 
it, the book is singularly attractive to read. One is impressed, too, 
by three qualities in the author. First, his devotion to the building ; 
secondly, his insistence on every corner of it being studied and 
restored if possible; and, thirdly, his excellent taste. By that I 
mean his appreciation of things which look well, quite apart from 
their period or even their historical value. Moreover he presents 
very pleasantly and with some emphasis the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and describes the good and bad and other very 
peculiar things done to the Abbey then. For instance, we learn in 
the illuminating chapter on the rood-screen how the cumbersome 
monuments to Lord Stanhope and Sir Isaac Newton were put up, 
how in 1728 a really handsome organ case was erected by Hawks- 
moor on top of the screen, and how this was destroyed when in 
1830 the whole affair was rebuilt by Edward Blore, the then sur- 
veyor, in its present imitation Gothic form. Mr. Perkins describes 
this properly as mechanical and uninspired ; and he is as apt when 
he says Pearson’s twin organ cases of 1894 add greatly to the beauty 
of the Choir. Nevertheless, his enthusiasm for the new chapel of 
the Holy Cross below the south-west tower might be criticised. It 
has, of course, been perfectly done; but this spot was the head- 
quarters of the Consistory Court and much later used as a baptistery, 
so that it is more in the nature of an innovation than of a restoration 
to put a chapel and an altar there. To some minds it might have 
been better to clear the space as much as possible and let us enjoy its 
bare and splendid austerity near the Unknown Soldier, just as— 
thirty years ago—we enjoyed the dark aridity of the transepts at 
York. 

The shrine of Edward the Confessor is dealt with next at some 
length, and this is delightful reading. We are led through the 
history of its construction by Henry III, with an account of the 
glories he heaped on it, then its desecration by Henry VIII and Mary 
Tudor’s pathetic attempt to restore it. Points of peculiar—and 
often quite homely—interest are brought out in this chapter: such 
as Abbot Feckenham’s work in 1536 ; his letting the coffin into the 
solid masonry of the monument instead of resting it on the top ; 
his construction of the wooden feretury which we see now sur- 
mounting it, as strictly classic in its detail as St. Paul’s Cathedral 
100 years later and designed at a time when Gothic architecture was 
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still a living thing at Oxford and elsewhere. Then the burglary of 
the Shrine in 1685 by Charles Taylor, a lay-vicar, is told us: how he 
found a hole in the coffin made by a careless workman at the time 
of James II’s Coronation ; how he put his hand in and drew out a 
Byzantine crucifix and gold chain of great value ; how he gave them 
—after a time—to the King whose widow, Mary of Modena, left 
them by will to James III, after which they disappeared. This is 
illustrated by a photograph of the coffin from above and, as well, 
by a facsimile page from the diary of Simon Patrick, prebendary of 
the Abbey at that time. Then, finally, the restoration of the altar 
at the west end of the Shrine in 1902. And again one may be for- 
given for a slight qualm at the re-dressing in modern embroideries 
of one end of this monument which is—if any one thing is—the very 
heart of the Empire. For the altar and its furnishings confuse the 
noble solidity of the tomb which has a quality analogous to that of 
the Cenotaph and an outline to which nothing, however good, can 
be added without a loss of dignity. 

After some notes on the Coronation Chair and the Chantry of 
Henry II, in which we read how Pepys, on his birthday in 1668, 
kissed the corpse of Queen Katharine of Valois, Mr. Perkins 
finishes the volume with an excellent study of the Chapel of Henry 
VII. Three plans help to clarify what the founder hoped to achieve, 
what Henry VIII did to spoil it and the arrangements made for the 
Knights of the Bath. We learn how the Puritan Parliament of 1644 
destroyed the superb glass windows put in by Henry VII. But the 
story ends happily with the restoration of the whole building in 
1935 and the great achievement of re-creating Torrigiano’s altar— 
from all points of view an unqualified success. 

This book is not a Bedeker: it does not tell you everything. 
But we get from it just the facts we should like to know. The thing 
is to read it, then spend a morning in the Abbey, then read the book 
again. Our appreciation of the building is thereby vastly increased. 
Probably that was the author’s hope. 

A. S. G. Burier. 


The Challenge of Calamity: A Study of the Book of Job, by S. Nowell- 
Rostron, M.A., B.D.(Camb.) (R.T.S., Lutterworth Press, 75. 6d. 
net). 

Few will question that the Book of Job has a message for the 
individual in these times and there may be many like the author of 
the book, who is Vicar of Paddington and Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the London College of Divinity, who will find it ‘a 
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spiritual refreshment to turn to this ancient book, to come under — 
its spell and to seek to elucidate its meaning to his own thought.’ | 
There are, as he says, numerous and excellent commentaries already ~ 
published, but it is perhaps not altogether surprising that most ot ~ 
them are directed rather to the scholar than to the ordinary reader. — 
Job presents a great many purely textual problems and in the 
authorised version, in which it is most familiar to the majority of 
readers, it is one of the least satisfactory of the Old Testament books ~ 
from this point of view. Professor Nowell-Rostron has chosen to 
base his commentary on the Revised Version and there is much to 
be said for this, although many who have been brought up on the — 
other rendering may obstinately prefer it. 

No serious defence can be put up for preferring a less correct 
to a more correct translation, unless we are prepared to admit that © 
our approach to the sacred writings is not a historico-critical one. 
The revisers retained the word ‘ Redeemer’ in xix. 25, though it is 
arguable the ‘ Vindicator’ or ‘ Avenger’ would be, on strictly 
linguistic grounds, a better rendering of the Hebrew Goél. 

From the standpoint of historical criticism the Old Testament — 
books are to be interpreted in the light of the ideas and knowledge 
of the time when they were written, but the individual reader will ~ 
integrate them in the general Christian conception. ‘I know that — 


my Redeemer liveth ’ does and should mean something much more — 
than can be conveyed by a knowledge of the duties of the nearest 
blood relation under the Jewish law. Professor Nowell-Rostron 
would not wish to deny this and he has written a book which will 
enable many to re-read Job with additional profit. Its publication 
is, therefore, timely. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 








